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SATURDAY, APRIL 10, 1886. 


REGULAR ISSUE, 15 CENTS» 
“ 


PRICE, joe ~ "26 








BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1236.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
ae BALTIMORE, MD. 


W & 3. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH §TS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CoO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 Sourm FourtTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


T ASPINWALL & SON, 


7 
f all descriptions for Fleors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES . plases and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES, 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorRE. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
—_ ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEw YORK. 

Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 








W. TAYLOR. 
° 146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for Descriptive Circular, 


Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman&Son, Atlante Stone Co, 
CLOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N, Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 











JB. WHITE & BROS. (iwivea, 
OT RESUS’S CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 





Established 1871, 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new a material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Crry. 
[VHITTIER MACHINE Co. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydranlic 


ELEVATORS, 


STeAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT ST., Boston. 
New York OFrFice, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. O. WHITTIER, Treas. 


Y 4 S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New York OFFIcez, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New York Orrice, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


Ors 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New Yor, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


CRANE'S : 
ELEVATORS, 


CxutcaGo Works, 219 S. JErreRson STREET. 
New YorK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PaA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
St. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. Sth & Chestnut Sts, 321 Hennepin Ave, _ 
fil# VATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 


37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


"THE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
JT F. DALTON, _ (Established 1876.) 
P GAS-PIPING, 
106 SupBURY STREET, BosTox, Mass. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 























WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
Waunscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


(CONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme” 


a 
Gold and_Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model™@onservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., New YorK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194" New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCA USTIC TIL- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 WEsT 23d STREET, NEw Yor. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 
INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUDUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every pet of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 

GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAS8s. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work. BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. oars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 

Building Materials of any kind. 


NfANHATTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND First AVENUE, New YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN 


Fire Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINpDs, 


ALSO 


METAL, 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBER T C. FISHER, 
Suocessor to Fisher & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Hovsron STREET. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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Hxpanding 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPA 


THE COUNTRY. 


_, ‘ New York City. 

& Cook, 7 / . . 
epard & Co » «  « Buffalo, N. Y. 
ar . Albany, N. ¥. 
“eat » « « « Albany, N. ¥ 
Ennis Troy, N. ¥. 
Stamping Works, : Troy, N. ¥. 
Millar & ’ + tica, Me. 

. Worcester. 


Reading, Pa. 





We guarantee the 
Address our Agents or, 


1705 Chestnut St. 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


OR LEADER. 


ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITEOTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


* ©. Sidney Shepard & Co., 
lowest Market 


Conductor, 


NDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 


B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . 
The Miller Iron Oo., . Providence, R. I. 
| 


- Newark, N. J. 


Macknet & Doremus,j , 
| Knisely & Miller, ° Sa 
J.C. McFarland, . - Chicago, Ill. 
The Blodeste  Oaew ae ° Bm mm Md. 
r) p Co. artford, Conn, 
Bakewell & Mullius, . ° . - Salem, Ohio, 
Biersack & Neidermeyer, » Milwaukee, Wis 
Jas. B. Scott & Co., . ° Pittsburgh, Pa." 


: » New Haven, Conn. 
- Cincinnati, Ohio. 


C. S. Mersick & Co., 
F. H. Lawson & Co., > 
Chicago, Ill. 


Prices. 
» Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no infringement. — 
THE IRWIN & REBEKK 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-foot iengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
on Mens J. 8. > Phil =": ia; John LL 
timore; R. P. Gormully, cago; F. 
= " = Milwa ; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. ¥.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; la 
Cozsens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 

City Mo., and many others. 

























ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


HARPLESS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORS, WALLS, HEARTRHS, etc. 


i «. Wood Mantiles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
4 Office and Warerooms, 

433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 

corner Thirty-fourth Street, 

importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al] kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 












RITCHIE’S 
Corrugated Expanding 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 





. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


Best Conductor of all off 





___ Stained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 











ASS 








471 Tremont St., Boston, 
Artist in Stained Glass 
St ee  . years past. 

BRONZE, and 
STERLING 
I.& R. LAMB, ¢ 6th Ave. Cars pass the door 
__59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
New Designs in FEE _ 
MOSAIC and TAINED 
FIGURE-WORK. > S332509 (6 
McCULLY & MILES, 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 
Corner Michigan Avenue, 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 
a IN BRASS, 
NJ ETAL/ORK 
SES ZENG I So2sten 
~ SILVER, 
~~ Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
JEWELED 
** Oe Kee ** x 4% 
TAINED#\ LASS 
toe 
WJ ¢ 
ce a ee ‘+ ws + 
ILL: 








‘| 
|G 


ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


| | 


i 


ALGK XGo 


QTTOF. 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. 








It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 


Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Stained Glass, 


























W. J. McPHERSON, 
PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 


DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 
34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 


REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Giass and Murat ParntINna. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art StaINeD Grass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1884. 











Estimates furnished on application. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 




















O = SS | 
eV iFINED = \O}LASS + 
We Art orks -s g 
mame| ‘WM: COULTER & SON: | apnaiy 
OF iil." 101 & 103 E25? ST + +. 








+ CINCINNATI-O + {ae 
; Pr. F. McMAHON, 

Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 











REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Ruffalo, Malcolm, Wolsle & Co. 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 





LOW’S ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. 8S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schovenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


| Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 

Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
maha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 

Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 























av 


1E TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 


LOUIS C. 
JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 
THE 


GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








J, PASQUAL! & G, AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. '. Se Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 








The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


Office 144 South 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





Decorators, 
FFRANK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON stanee, 





BOSTON 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 





Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 
DECORATOR, 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 








National Wire & Iron Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, I1l., with Iron and Brass E)- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 





THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any es known for floors in 
Halls, Churches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 








Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 


JOHN GIBSON, 
DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical L)luminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 
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The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 





LIQU 





has no equal. 





OFFICE, 147 Commerce 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN. 


ID 


St.,. HARTFORD, 





GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
Made in White and al] Colors. 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


corn, {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 






For Private or Public Buildings it 










American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, / 
NEW YORK. (| 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. 


Send for Circular. 
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| NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY, 
if [SAREE EO Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 
i: id Saapaaaan sa taaats Mapa aata aaa SNS 
: Wh Bd cnmemneresmaremeenetanaeeceme eats - 
PSTN |x Kteny 3 5 
32: Pe 
; pera Ss a aioe ‘aay For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, ete. 
a | Cee ee s8854| RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. 
i) RR Re A] ? 
(| pa ay Og FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. Stair Tread, 
5 Warehouse, 15 Park Row, - = © New York. 
- JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 


Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 52 and 54 Summer St., Boston, 


167 Lake St., Chicago. 





pre 





Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 


STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 


Architectural +7: ufacturers and Builde 
Iron Railings and Verandas,| nj | Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand- Power by Passenger 
Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, and d Freigh t Bley iors, dumb 





JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


Hoisting Sole owners ol tomatl tto o Hatch “Poo Heebner Ty Soa Governor to 


Elevators and Hoisting Machine: Send for Iliustrated Circular 

Machinery. Nos, 411 and L and 413 Cherry Street, t, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 

Manufacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| G. L. SWETT, 


| 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental 


Architectural, ‘Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. 


Sheet - Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, and 














Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Iron Mante and Importers of Tiles. 
| IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Grates. re Wn Pompton 
| 295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
ae | BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
EDWARD MA ‘ D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. Iron Office, 7O Kilby Street, Boston. 


Structures. Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 








Mak Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
akers No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 


Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 


| 





JOHN MATTHEWS, 


First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 


Decorative Sole licensee in New Saxe > SAND BLAST. Peerless : nai _— wines are 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by Colors for Brightest and ost Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. Mortar. 


SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 





SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








20 Dock Square, 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | 
BOSTON. 


Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


THE:HELIOTY PE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Boston sy 















































































































 Photo-Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithography, 
Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching, | .fespows,22 eer of see, property qualified are re 
Photo-Caustie Printing, 
Lithography, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 


examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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IVR reoe Recueil | 
0§ O\ ws o _ 
Peter mo MeN POTS |W Oe INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, | 

— Desisning, BOSTON, MASS. i 

jonal training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining ana Ele, it 

trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. : 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,/McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
THOMASTON, CONN. Manufacture those celebrated = salsa onl anaer - 

20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, Churches, ‘Tower Clocks, | matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
i. el Gepdents ip Aivanesare ant soscieed kate 6. Hi 

TOWER CLOCKS “adres years special cour. Prest. J. P.M ol 5 
. Tes UNROE, Sec’y e 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. wee “9 “~~ Md. i 
Keep Your Walls Dry. ; 

Monographs of American Architecture.| sew comicccutie, gy; [ 
ee Ky, © 

° for over-flow water. AN 

No. Il.—Capitol, Hartford, Conn., |r ims sess, RA" N & 
BY a Pe 


R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 


PRICE, $6.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDLEY NEWTON, 


ARCHITECT, 


Y 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on rd building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty of $10, 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted,. 
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ean. | WIRE LATHING 
EEE — ; 
> omengh hag dt Hand ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Han Public Buildings, Private Residences, Milis, Warehouses, 
ELEY sal Sev onto, 149 Broadway, Now York. Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


067 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
: Send for Circular. 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four - cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering 8o it is impossible to have 
ear accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 
cower Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 


D. FRISBIE & CoO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cheasoté 
D0 NOT SMELL- FADE= 


“OR RAISE THE GRAIN. 
SOLE 


SAM! CABOT ivr: 
STREET 


LBY 
70 KIF’. Boston 
INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 








Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 
Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, etc. 


Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. -& 


WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 


IT @S NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leading Mnsurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective. 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 








1vol. 12mo. 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio - - . - - - . - $5.00 


For sale by Booksellers ; sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


elded Chrome Steel and Iron. (5 ply.) 
meee oeeen FR SAFES VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 















BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


S. H. KOHN, Propr. 


Cc. P. HAUGHIAN, Supt. 








UILDINGC PAPER, 
2& 3-PLY READY ROOFINUs 


Plain. and vey neers Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 
pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath- 
ing, Roofing Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 

H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons 





Modern Perspective. 


TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 





TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 
This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 

on the subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan 

oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 

The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 

tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 

independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans, 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


“This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.”— Engineering News. 

“Clear, concise and full. . . . Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
... The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 

“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if — and ambitious, should be 
without this book.’’— The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World. 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 
0° price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


—_ Boston. Chicago. Philscelphia 


BRICK. — P M. (Prices to Buslders and Contracturs.) 




























Common: Cargo afloat. | | 
Mic tacuunivesdandecdes sacechen $400 @ $450 | Eastern | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
SOTOOT «000 ccccvcccccccccccccccccces 650@ 725 | 75 @ 800 § | 900@ 10 00 “« @ 800 
DOR TOME oc cic cccccccccececces @ Bay State Hard l | Salmon@ 600 
Up BRivereccccces ccccccccccccccece 7T00@ 750 9 50 j }Sq. @ 800 
Haverstraw Bay 750@ 800 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | Light Stretchers 
- lst §00@ 850 900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 | « 10 00 
I inetdenattes dine cadens sbes @1300 | Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
Fronts: | 1900 @ 20 00 | @ 2700 @® 11 00 
Croton, Browns... seccsececceeeees 12 00 @ 14 00 Philadelphia } | ee Red ‘ 
We GR adessntisstgsoesiosvsces 1200@1500 | 40 00@ 45 00 § | wae @® 12.00 
bed OE cece ceindabanctbusecsee(] 1200@1500 | Phila. mould ) | ee Dark ‘ af 
Chicago pressed...........eeseeees | 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200 @ 2900 @ 1400 
Chicago Moulded..........-+.+++: | | 65.00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
Baltimore ..cccccccovccccecccccccs | 87909 @ 4100 } @ 53000 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white.............+ | 3000 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | | _— Best Paving 
Philadelphia........ eoccccvese eee 2410 @ 2500 | 25 00@ 26 005 | @ 45( @ 15 00 
THOMGOM....0cccccccse coccccees sec | 24 00 @ 25 00 38 00 @ Second “ — 
Milwaukee... ....sceeseeceeeeeeeee | Glens Falls 25 00 @ @ 1200 
Moulded: Mould. 60 00@ 10000 | Third «~ ~ 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red.. .-... | 2 00@27 00 | 30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ @ 11 00 
“ — White...... 30 00 @ 35.00 | 35 00 @ 40 00 | 35 @ e 
White “  Mold,.....0.---+-- | 45 00@ 60 60 | 45 00 @ 60 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. | 
Enamelled (edge.)........-..++++ | 8500 @10000 | @ 100 00 @ 6& 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @11500 | @ @ 120 0 | Dom. { @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) } } — 
Kosendale Cement...... ....... | 106 @ 110 @ 150) Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Louisville - Se ee | | 105 @ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. | Not sold. Not sold. | 100@ 125 28 @ 325 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... | 250@ 310 @ 300) 3 285 @ 325 
“ ss (K. B. & §.)... | 275@ 310 | $25 @ 285 @ 325 
“ “ (Burham)..... 250@ 280 | 3 @ ; 285 @ 325 
“ t (White’s)......| 265@ 300 | ? —_— | 
“ French (Lafarge)..... | 350@ 450 Not sold. | 375 @ 425 | Hemmoor 
o German (Alsen)... .... | 275@ 315 300@ 350} 325@ 350] 285@ 325 
o - (Fewer)....... } 2 45@ 270 315@ 335 315@ 335 265 @ 300 
oe “ (Vorwohler)...; 250@ 325 300@ 325 | Josson 
= - (Lagerdofer).. 22 @ 255 Not sold. 30 @ 325 265 @ 300 
‘“ “ — (Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 300@ 350| 325@ +3 50 285@ 325 
« ? (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285@ 3% 
“ American (Saylor’s)....| 215@ 230 | 215@ 250) 275@ 300 250@ 275 
ROMA. 0.2005 cecccscccccccccccce | 275@ 300 @ 320) 275@ 325 300@ 350 
Keeme’s COATSO...06. 06. cece ee eeee 500@ 650 @ 750) 700@ 750 650@ 700 
wa. re 815 @ 11 00 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: | - | — 
BEE GE MU cwonscdetscesccecse | @ 500 Not sold, White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime............0+000 @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 85 bush, 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 6@ 65 { White Mash 
EE"? wxedhaccesetskséeiey } 75 @ 85 1253@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 100 @ 115) Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. : 
State, com. cargo rates (nom.).. .. @ 9 Not sold. Not sold, Not solid, 
State, finishing é : > 110 Not sold. | Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.).. @ 1 25 165@ 190 @ 175 125@ 225 
S (GRID. occ ccccccce ee @ 1 45 @ 225 @ 175 175@ 250 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 21@ 25 @ 30 | 20 @ 25 22@ 30 
© COBDS oc cccccccccccccccccces 30 @ 35 @ 30 | 33@ 40) 30 @ 35 
er 100@ 125 100@ 175 100@ 125 @ 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) ee See 
Granite: (Maine) } @ 60 55@ 65 
Limestone: 
100 9 @ 100 50 @ 8s0@ 90 
35 @ 55 
y 35 @ 60 
00 @ 90 | 450 Perch, 
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a) MANUFACTURER OF W. H HARRISON & BRO, 
ufacturers, 
| SLATE MANTELS nasviso anne |F, W. DEVOE & CO., 
: ’ 52. 
Heaters, Grates and Ranges. (Established 1852.) 
MATTHEW HALL Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
aot Ot AND FIREPLACES - : 
o EBCIAL 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, <3 Als, Furnaces and Ranges. Pure Read = Mixed Paints 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1485 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
+ We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
s our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oi] and the most 
: or In on eal ) ) ul ) } S permanent pigments. They are not 
Le i . * Chemical,” “* Rubber,” “ Patent,” or 
: ; *Fire-proof.” We use no secret or 
t Patterns specially adapted to — nt method in manufaciuring them 
it »y which benzine and water are made 
' HOUSE | AN K SERV ICE to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil, 
s Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
{ And Hyd raulic Elevators. sirable shades sent on application. 
; ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. FI N E VAR N iSH ES 
” 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York | 50a Oi1-Finish & Wood-Stains 
> BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, ‘ 
P CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch. 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Illus- 
trations, on request, 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, car 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) OLAES VOUS VS She vepen. 
ete. ccneneeccesensennseseehtes 500 P ton 20 @ 28 | 145@ 2% 
Block be Sepapedenvedentesessenes sosnen @ 460 ® perch 8 50 $ cord. a G 0 F N V 
sane edong sam - f oeeecccnese:cesee 123 @ 1580 850g 45 @ 2 50 j yy 
Bluestone: ( sq. ft. , eon —_—_—— — 
SEE, a cccnnecercenasacsocsoesestees 30 5 00 40@ 175 75 100 | 1 in.th.10 19 
Planed een sa os bee suaadestanaiien 30 6 00 78 Bet 00 10@ 19 No. 176 Randolph St., 
Sandstone, ———— . - —_—_——_———_ 
—_paeneropammneramapeans a | wg 1% | 105@115 CHICACO. 
Brown (Connecticut)........-.0+.ss00s 1 o ie 1s 1 4 1 a aw | 105 @ 135 
herst e 
—" i 75 : 4 = 4 4 4 80 @ 100 q 
li 75 
Belleville we is] 1259 139 ; vanes Heating Apparatus. 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... 100 75 90 a 100 @110 1 
Reiowsrsszennces LES oop AREER 200 1188100 —— waa 
cu. ——--—— | ——----- — —— | —— _ hm 
= np enécee 175 200 Met sold, 2 00 2 50 BISSE 1 Pe” Co.. 
MEDD. ccoccoccesssecsnssvccces 2 50 
Io yet ae ie 200] 350@ 500) isg soo PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Glens Falls, i eileen 2 00 3 00 Not sold. | 400 450 : 
Italian, 'strremd ceccececccccccecccs ‘ 4 5 4 Met Hy 40 2 60 3 % 
és GAERMA... ccccoccccccevccecccsoce ! ae 
1eBsee, il ciehansseaeehe denenneee 125 250 440 400 600 
oan SD... ccnp tephmbidinme 85 90 g 440) 300 400 
\ Pennsylvania, bIUC.......---+-00+seeeee Not sold. | 2,00 ¢ 300 
I Vermont, white be seccees pe sossecstnesene 150@ 200 3 50 5 00 225@ 300 
n square —— — —_—__—_——— | -—- mein esses 
Siate;, Roofing @ 5S AE PRM 7T00@ 800 ee 700 625@ 810 500@ 700 
“s “ anfading............. 575 575 :; 500 7 00 
“ pate pa svecenseseoeesscnces 7 00 8 50 550aq 650 8 60 11 00 
#6 POD eee cereeceerneeweneneees 15 00 13 00 1400 —@ 16 00 | 11 00 
ss black, Tahigh ......00cccoee —_— — | Brownville,Me. z = +4 300 
os “ Chapmans............ — @ — 50 @ 900 5 35 
* Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550 8 00 5 50 g 8 00 6 00 8 50 5 35 
Tiles, AM.... 20000006 Pe inc ceciadicions @ Not sold, 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading aye. 700 
PAINTS. (In oil, P 1d.) Sa = = = -— “a ae = 
5 8 7@ 10 th 
6 6 64 6} @ | @ 7 
6 1 7 12 143@ 2% | dry Eng. @ it 
oF —_—_ sceccccses eeevecccece . 65 70 55 60 dry 60 Eng. 1 ~~ i 
Red Indian, Eng.........+ sssscecseees 12 20 12 20 2 20 | 4 Lh) ae st alae 
Yellow OchTe. .......scccrccececcesscses 6 15 z 12 2 15 dry Am. rf PS : 
CRFOME. . .. cocsccccccccccccecs 12 20 1 25 20 ’ ® a ’ G ea, 
eG MIND, sina venceetonanen snakes 8 13 8 20 10 20 | + } lain ” } 1tistid¢ 1 ates. 
Green, Paris, .....++eceseeeeeeecceees 25 40 25 40 18 35 a 20 PEERLESS 
Black, lamp, .. .--..-+-sseceseeseceees 15 25 15 25 g 30 16 : . a 
Blue, ultramarine.........-++-eseseeees 12 13 18 30 12 35 99 | Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
Oil linseed TAW) cocccecceeeceecs ls 43 44 43 45 42 43 45 | 0f Frames. Electro Bronze, Brass and Black, Send 
. Ea scaiecisssnwcr 45 46 46 48 45 46 4g | for Catalogue and other mformation. 
Turpentine  nepeerceatinedasand te $ 40 41 50 54 _ P 53 40 In writing please mention this Paper. 
Varnish, coach. ......--+++eeeseeeee = 150 600 00 25 
Shellac.......+.sccecereeerees. coves - 250 300 3 5 4 2 2 90 
PRET. cccccccccccocececoccescoccccccce 2 3 2 4 2 
Whiting. ...........cscecesees recess a 50 65 1 1 1 2 1 
Paris white, (EEng.,) oeoeeccescccces q 2 3 2 H 2 2: CHAS. B. KLINE, 
Litharge, Am S kb d0encnencens cnases . 4 64 T 6} ‘ Manufacturer of 
Sienna (DUINL)......ce.eseeereecceccees 1 17 14 20 4 6 
Gwnber, “~ — ..cccccrrceccccccce eevece u “f 14 20 2 10 ANTELS 
HARDWARE. ns = eee M 
Male: Per Gest.) - 350@ 420 North 3d Street, 
s PDE.) oocnncccnccsncecccecs 
ge a penceenerasasesesetsouses g 35 @ 240 @ 250 PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
00 315 325 Builders’ Design Book on 
se 2 55 g 465 5 50 Application, 
(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... Add $1 50 
(For casing nails add “ aon per keg. — 
ot oz. pairs.)...... ———_-- ~ - - - 
Pe te eta <t a 10 120 6@ 1 116 GORTON’S 
Japanned ct tines eh a eabh ad sbke 150 175 Not sold. 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned..........-+-++0..-+0+ 150 2 50 M 375 175 2 00 
Acorn, Boston finish.. 65 75 Not sold 50 \ 
Brorze metal i pe ai:  hehaehheben aie weis 1 = a 2 = 2 3 4 : 4 7. 
B tor cu ards 
Bony ; ae HOUSE-HEATING 
Apple SE OES BIN TESA 37 @ 100 
Knobs: (p Set.) — . = 
; t 8 | 10 8 10 @ Steam 
So, ‘ poeta 50 | 75| 65 80 Not sold. : 
Hemacite .......---+++++ soeeree Not sold 17 38 31 4 25 50 y = 
BOER, 2.00ccvcces concn seescccecocces @ 30 12 25 30 Bec 
Glass, solid bad abenbedennhenseses hdeeve Not sold 75 Not sold, 175 200 Rl | enera tf 
SE SIE sans venasebronenvesentes Not sold &8 150 150 175 @200 j 
Bronze metal. ...0.....seeceesesseeecees 75@ 200 R8 200 7 2 50 50 @3 50 Wronght-Iron Tubular and 
TR cctkh S00 cepseevenabenencensesess 1 2 50 88 g 2 00 1 50 3 “y 50 @3 50 Sestiendl, 
Seeeers [soe 16 00 17 00 se 61 % , 3 @ % Send for Catalogue and 
é Pon. ec eteeasb einen 3 3 Price-list, giving full de- 
Been bs Aad ss dh 3 3 30° 2} @23 scription ss Tateat Improved 
Channel-Beams up to 2”... ve cs jst: 3 3 Side-Feed Boilers. 
(Continued on page vii.) y THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 
110 Centre St., New York. 
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The GOODWIN GAS S STOVE & METER c0., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
4. Ote., ote. 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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10 Barclay 





DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE ‘PROPRIETORS oF 


BRADLEY'S ._ 
4 er 
NEGEAE EES. a 

Ce PSEZZ 





For Borers ia Steam Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 





EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
64 Unton STREET, 83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 





SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

Joseru 8, MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 








THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 


Heating Apparatus. 


ARCHITECTS ~ ym | tua 


You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 
provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigation of 


THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 

for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
of workmen, giving much more than general satisfaction. You are 
often forced y circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
— judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 
utely essential. The ‘ Novelty” is no ordinary candidate for your 
favor under such circumstances. It exposes an immense radiating 
surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
supply constantly a 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the “ Novelty ” is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 

UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 

The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 
oping in full their 

IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 

This is the season to see them in use. Note the results and make 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., ity 


MANUFACTURERS, : ? 





144 North Second St., 25 Washington St., ee 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. ‘ 








ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - = = . - NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 





r 



























House Warming a Specialty. Estimates Furnished on Application, 
~ BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
LUMBER. — PM (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions. } 
Pine, Ist quality, clear......-......... 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ S 4 5500 @ 60 09 
FF BE ccc ccvccvcccccceqesases 55 00 @ 60 00 42 00 48 00 44 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
SFE GRR ccc cccccccccccnsececece 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 £3 00 @ 45.00 15 00 @ 30 00 
es dao eieng iacendcetanoboudaee @ 200} 1300@ 150 Not sold. @ 35 00 
OMIOOK,. 2. .ccccccccess Se ccccccccccccecs ea. 17 @ 18 12 00 @ 1300 @ } 10 00 14 00 
OT GRID 6600 0800 cdee cece cseseceves 20 ¢ 40 25 00 40 00 28 00 20 00 50 00 
i iincieheghdibenkabotne: sakes 32 00 @ 40 00 40 00 @ 45 00 
Cla pee. ds: | 
De ibraakecdavedubendnananaibeed seees| 1050@ 2200}  2000@ 3500 
Seah at RRM g 2300 @ 3500| Not sold. Not Sold. 
Te Timber : oo 
MPITTITTTITITITTI TITLE | 12 00 @ 17 00 | von 
(1 SRR NEN 1350@ 1600} 1350 @ 1600} Not sold. | 20 00 @ 22 50 
dusk drcanes co saensecesbeceoss 12 00 @ 15 00 | 1050 @ 15 50 | 12 50 @ 13 50 
WeHlow MEMO. o00ccccccecccccccccccccccce 18 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 | | 2600 @ 28 00 
Laths: — —— | — ; | - 
sitesi ntuatudnesasaceeniasaes < 00 @ 225 225@ 235) 175@ @ 300 
BTR. cece recccccccccccscccccocccsese @ 2 25 2 50 | Not sold. @ 275 
Shingles: —_—-———. 
Pine, shaved............. 5 00 6 00 Not oa 
PE Mss cocccccccese 400 5 00 450 2 40 2 60 
seen, BAWOd. ....5. 50008 150 200 150 200 Not sold. 
nists seis 140@ 160| 375@ 450| 550@ 800| (307$10 @28 
Cedar, split | Not sold. 4” 68 @ 21 
Cedar, sawed... 200 4 09 | 2 25 235) (20” 550@14 
Cypress. Spli 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600) 400@ 450 13 00 @ 2000 
Miscellaneous . ——_—— | - 
circ anstesiwes Pp 4} 5 | Pileséc. ft. |  Notsold. | 
Fence pickets, Spruce.. 8 00 10 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 21 00 | 12 00 @ 1100 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. pos 25 35 900 @ 21 w | 70@ 125 
Chestnut **........essecsececerccssceees 25 35 | Yot sold 2@ 36 
Finishing Woods: ~ M. (First Qual. | ————__— . eer 
MESS Ar sdiscasdievevne [ Kiln-dried.) @ 5500) 3800@ 4800) 3500@ 4000| 3500@ 5000 
SE aka tic cn cacdvennnctnhenianenss 80 00 @120 00! 6006@ 10000) 8000@ 10000] 7506 @ 12000 
Chestnut. .....cccccccccceccccccccccccce ) 55 00 38 06 50 00 4500@ 5000 4000@ 5000 
BUttePMet.. nc ccccccccccccvccccccccces 40 00 60 00 60 00 7000; S00@ 6000 67 50 75 00 
Mahogany, Baywood [ Mexican]........- 180 00 | 150 90 @ 160 00 150 00 @ 180 00 | 150 00 @ 250 00 
. St. Domingo........ 000 350 00 | 12000 @ 35000! 25000 @ 30000| 200 00 @ 300 00 
ee aN hes darian chasse 4500@ 5000} 4500@ 6000| 3000@ 3500| 2750@ 5500 
EEA siiaiecerssneessecstcnees 70 00 5000; 3500@ 4000} 3500@ 4500 
SF  WRMRD. oc cece cccccccccccoccoctoccce 70 00 5000@ 5500) 35 00 @ 40 00 40 50 50 00 
- MAFCOTOD ... ccccccccccccccccccccs @ 90 00 65 00 7000| 4500@ 5000 5750@ 6750 
Sycamore quartered........--+s.eeeees 50 00 65 00 40 00 50 00 5750@ 67 50 
Pime, CIGAE..ccccccccccsccccccccccsccese 65 00 70 00 30 00 65 00 45 00 50 00 » 6500 
POGUE, cc cc ccccccccccccvcceseesse eve 60 00 @ 7000 60 00 70 00 56 00 €5 00 72.50 @ 75 00 
Rosewood.........++. BD Rescccccvcccece @ 6 7 
PL, MEO M ccccccesees esccceecusese 125 00 @150 00 85 00 120 00 80 00 100 00 90 00 200 00 
WRI WOOE oc ccccsccccccocccesesccvccee 45 00 @ 60 00 38 00 45 00 30 00 35 00 25 00 45 00 
Yellow pine......... 7) ee 4500} 4000 4500; 3000 3500) 3750 45 60 
Gumwood, best rod.........eceseseereee 3000@ 3500 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
and for sale by 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for yoy | and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .d and 27 Green &., Ajban 
Wholesale Agents for New 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, 


oe vicinity, Mexcuant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 


ontana, and Wyoming, Microw Rooers & Son 


PAT’D FEB.292 AND 
MAY S12 1876. 


Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill.. Sarcenr, Greercear « Brooxs, 45 and 45 Franklin 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Gzorox L. Surru, 167 F iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Can I & Strr 745 Craig 8t. “Montreal, Can 
Wholesale Agents for 8t, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NgLson & Co., 

Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main 8t., 

Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, 

Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, W1L80n & Roorrs, 24 East Third St., St. raul, Minn. | 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lron, Conxuin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. e 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 











GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


Ane, Re ge NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
ork Gay on: vicinity, Groner H. Meseman, 28 Cliff st., New York City. 


. Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Rurpiz, SrPznce & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. bRomWICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 


Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 


‘den, Utah. 
. H. Coox & Co., Chimiied St Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLium & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





Manufactured Jil) 





THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The inion Stearn all Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


For Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


> . 
Reed's aus: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. pit 


BEST ROOF 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


“METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 
uN Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 
’ ey LU NGey, i Can be put on by anybody. 
be ane ("KN CC. Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
q Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


E'VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


DKTICHIS 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOU PT BROTHERS, 
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BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 








Akplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 
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Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - = BOSTON. 








THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


- Amy 


ye 4 
JOHN SETON, * “icone yA” 


ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 








Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 
_ i» - 


I 


> 





HIPP 
WOOD FRAMES. 


% And usual styles 


F DOME, 


ME EXHAUST VENTILATO 

< Natural Heat only re- 

lied upon, no foul Air, 

no Smoky Chimney 

with these caps in 

use. Cheap and mos 
effective. 


DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. 
Absolute safety to coupente of lofty 
buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, 

without harm. 

No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phiet of each of the above sent at 
request. 

S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 





1o and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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per’s Magazine : 

“ And again we say the book, as a whole, is very clever. 
. . . The temper of the book is romantic, but many of its 
phases are naturalistically studied ; the women figures are 
very well done; the men figures are such as women draw, 
except always the handsome, boyish seamp-husband ; he is 
atriumph.” This is said about “ The Story of 


MARGARET KENT. Sixth thousand now ready |! 


DELIGHTFUL story all the way through.” — Hartford 


Courant. 

“The humor of the book is subtle and exquisite ; the por- 
trait-painting is perfect.”— Pilot. 

“In many respects of insight it may be called Mr. How- 
ells’s best novel.’”"— The Beacon. 

“ This, the latest, is also, perhaps, the best of Mr. How- 
ells’s novels.”— The Week (Toronto.) 

“ As symmetrical and brilliant a piece of work as Mr. 
Howells has produced. The Florentine setting of the whole 
is as admirable a cadre as is to be found in the entire gal- 
lery of the author’s paintings.”— The Dial (Chicago.) 

“In style, the book is a return to Mr. Howells’s best early 
manner.” — St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

“ Admirable —a book not easily to be matched.”— The 
American (Phila.) 

“Tn this charming story Mr. Howells reminds us of his 
earlier manner —that delightful combination of realism, 
with just a favor of idealism. Florence furnishes a roman- 
tic background for the display and evolution of distinctively 
American traits and characteristics ; national aptitudes and 
inaptitudes are naturally emphasized by the rich and ancient 
environment of Florentine architecture and scenery.”— 
Book Buyer. 


INDIAN SUMMER. Mek. Howe :ts’s latest novel. Fifth 


Thousand Now Ready! 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


66 (\NE of the best, if not the best piece of American fiction that 


has appeared in many years. The story is connected con- 
sistent, and dramatic. Mr. Henderson has given us two won- 
derful figures, worthy types of Rome and America, and 


thrown them into prominence against the sombre background | 
of priestly intolerance under the brilliant light of an Italian 


sky,” so says the Commercial Bulletin of the new novel. 


THE PRELATE. i vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


r 1 


book is thoroughly entertaining chiefly because it is so 
brightly written. Its descriptive portions are admirable, 


and there is a good deal of genuine humor in its pages.” — | 


Hartford Courant. 


“One of the brightest and freshest works of fiction of the | 
season. It is breezy and inspiring, and the author’s vigor- | 


ous and graceful style was never displayed to better advan- 


tage. It takes the reader from London to America, through | 


the marvelous Northwest, and describes scenery and cus- 
toms with a picturesqueness and truthfulness that will 
thoroughly absorb the attention of even the most blase novel 
reader.” — Boston Budget. 

“ Whoever begins to read it will, under its charm, find it 
difficult to do any thing else until it is finished. The author 
in fact takes us through wonderland at a pace something 
like that of the railway described. Minnesota, Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington Territory and British 
Columbia are spread out before us in most graphic descrip- 
tions. In conclusion, we may state that Mr. King’s book is 
exceedingly attractive.”— Galignani’s Messenger ( Paris.) 


Thus the Press praises 


THE GOLDEN SPIKE. The Great Romance of the 


Northern Pacific Railway. By Epwarp Krnc. 12mo. $1.50. 








Maiden Aunt” writing from Salem to the Boston Gazette, 


says:—‘ And so these ancient records, commonplace to 
the readers of that time, are curiosities to us, and, having 
been brought to light, are dusted and put into good shape 
by capable hands. Other volumes are to follow, and their 
titles are fascinating enough to make us wish them already 
here: “ Days of the Spinning-Wheel,” “‘ Some Strange and 
Curious Punishments,” “ New-England Sunday,” and others, 
are little books soon to be found in every house where a 
high clock ticks and old furniture broods, as well as in more 
modern homes, where there are neither.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY The 


first volume of “ The Olden Time Series,” or “Gleanings 
from the old newspapers, chiefly of Boston and Salem,” 
with brief Comments by Henry M. Brooks, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cts. per vol. 








What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes, 


R. HOWELLS says, in the Editor’s Study of the April Har- 


HE attention of all scholars and thoughtful persons is called to 


this most wonderful work of modern bibliology, the concen- 
tration and crystalization of many decades of patient re- 
search. The deepest thought of modern times, the most 
careful scientific investigations, the choicest poems and 
romances, the richest historical studies, have been contri- 
buted tothe pages of the current magazines and reviews, 
and these, after securing their fitting periods of attention 
and popularity, have dropped into an unmerited oblivion. 
It is for the purpose of rescuing these precious monographs 
from total forgetfulness —of grouping them skilfully by 
subjects and authors— of rendering access to them easy 
and plain—that “Poole’s Index” has been prepared. 
Scores of the foremost writers have executed their best 
works about questions of current interest, and printed them 
in the contemporary periodicals, sure of large remunerations 
and extensive constituenties. In the “Index,” the titles, 
times, and places of these articles are massed by topics, so 
that the scholar can readily follow the discussion of any 
notable question, from its earliest appearance in modern 
literature down to the very latest contributions by the authors 
of to-day. It will be remembered that the writers for the 
periodicals, especially the English reviews, include all the 
foremost men and women of the time —cabinet ministers, 
cardinals, the great novelists and poets, and the leaders of 
modern philosophy; and that the American reviews have 
continually enlisted the best services of the greatest states- 
men and scholars of the Republic—a list of the articles 
prepared at different times by these conspicuous European 
and American publicists on any one subject exhausts well- 
nigh all the achievements of human research in that direc- 
tion -— and “ Poole’s Index ” is a rich and voluminous tabu- 
lation of what these illustrious writers have prepared on 
all subjects. No one can be said to have investigated a 
theme, even superficially, until he has invoked the aid of 
Poole, to follow out, through the indexed articles, the curi- 
ous and recondite studies and statements of hundreds of 
famous students. 

It is a book indispensable to every writer and every 
thoughtful student, and he who is without it, lacks the most 
complete literary arsenal and treasure-house, the quintes- 
sence of modern learning. 

Architects will find ** Poole’s Index” of exceeding value 
as opening up to them a vast number of interesting subjects 
which can be got at in no other way. Upwards of five 
hundred articles and monographs are indexed under the 
single head of Architecture, including thoughtful works by 
Ferguson, Berry, Palgrave, Street, Hatfield, Van Brunt, 
and many other recognized authorities, and including an 
immense range of subjects from Acoustics, Esthetics and 
Chromatics, to Students, Style, Vitality, and Vitruvius. 
Almost every conceivable problem which has been presented 
to the profession is treated among these papers, which 
covers the first ten volumes of the American Architect. 
There are also twenty-one articles referred to on Arches, 
one hundred and fifty on Bridges, and many singular essays 
on Gothic, Romanesque, Russian, Japanese, and other 
styles of construction. 

For the general reader “ Poole’s Index” is the best of 
allies, since it furnishes means for following out the most 
curious and entertaining lines of study and reading, opening 
the way to hundreds of rare and diverting topics, and many 
quaint little-known aspects of familiar themes. Here are 
directions how to find deeply-interesting biographical 
sketches and reminiscences of thousands of notable men 
and women, whose memoirs have never appeared in books ; 
minute circumstantial chronicles of countless interesting 
historical episodes, dismissed with short paragraphs in the 
histories, but here detailed in many pages; thorough and 
exhaustive articles and series of articles on every topic in 
which the mind of man is interested, from Abelard, abat- 
toirs and abbeys to Zunich, Zuyder-Zee and Zwingli. If 
one wants to read or write about Italy, here are careful 
references to 600 articles on that subject; about Spain, 800; 
about Ireland, 1,200; about Greece, 600; about Japan, 
250; about France, 1,200; and so on, down to a dozen arti- 
cles about Arizona, a score about Alaska, half a dozen about 
Timbuctoo, and three about Terra del Fuego. By the aid 
of this invaluable companion, one may:find the written 
opinions of the foremost scholars of the last two centuries 
on every imaginable subject, popular or recondite. The 
1,200 broad pages of the “ Index ” contain plain directions 
to over 200,000 magazine articles, in which have been 
placed the best thought and deepest researches of modern 
scholarship, the choicest flowers of poetry, the richest stud- 
ies on art in all its phases, and the most charming works of 
romance. 

The reader who does not possess “Poole’s Index”? is 
excluded from the best productions of modern literature, 
and deprives himself of a limitless fund of entertainment. 


” 


POOLE’S (W.F., LL.D.) An Index to Periodical Litera- 


ture. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half mo- 
rocco, $18.00; half morocco, extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$19.00. 








TICKNOR and COMPANY'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 


TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established - 
EMPORIUM FOR 


URINE NYS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also. 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car- -loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WiLBUR. 


a Felt Roofing Co. 








wee 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Ineomorated Originators of Felt Roofing 
Capital =~ $ 60000. in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufao 
Ley) Lwin: LLOUTT,PFORY. turers of the Celebrated 
Vihiivee: Tee =e BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


Pp. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lona, A. M. PAFrF, 
Pres. V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





Mineral Woo! in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145Milk St., Boston’ 





Patented aus 15, 1885. 





Moorish a - ‘Work. 


— OR — 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kooting APaterials. 





CROWL’S PATENT TRON ROOFING, 


STANDING SEAM. 


Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay Plain Iron Roofing. 
Corrugated Iron for Roofing and Siding, Corrugated Edge Iron for Roofing and Siding. 


Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World’s Exposition. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - = Cambridge, Ohio. 
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From the 


Northwestern Architect and Improvement Record. 
Marcu, 1886. 


Stamping Tin Plates. 


The practice adopted by Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia, of stamping their 
high grades of tin roofing-plates, is coincident, we are pleased to observe, with 
that of the manufacturers, whose goods they represent so largely, W. Gilbertson 
& Co., of South Wales. “They wisely decline,” says our contemporary, the 
Ironmonger, “ to stamp what are known as waster tin plates. The branding is 
done after the tinning process has been completed and only such plates are 
stamped which are adjudged “ perfects.” The wisdom of the plan thus adopted 
is so obvious that we might expect it to be generally adopted in the tin plate 
trade, yet the intricacies of that business are so numerous and confusing that 
such a result is highly improbable. Deception by means of wasters is so profit- 
able to many of the merchants and dealers that they will probably resist any 
such change, whilst the speculators, of course will oppose any alteration which 
would be likely to simplify the business or to limit their opportunities for 
“ hocussing”’ both buyers and sellers. A good example has been set in this in- 
stance, however, and we hope that other manufacturers will have the backbone to 
follow suit.” 

Many architects in the Northwest have been disposed of late to abandon the 
use of tin roofing on account of the difficulty in securing good plates. This 
difficulty is, undoubtedly, enhanced by the indisposition which a large number 
of contractors manifest to use the first-class branded material. The inference is 
plain that a larger profit is to be made upon inferior goods. A strong tempta- 
tion is offered, too, when a high grade of plates is specified, to substitute a lower 
quality. Merchant & Co., have found means to combat this tendency by letter- 
ing their different grades as well as stamping every plate with their well-known 
brand. Between their IC and IX a wide difference in quality exists, and if 
architects desire to see to it that the superior grade is used when it is specified, 
they will appreciate this means of protection afforded by the manufacturers. 


_®. S. Architects specifying our “ Gilbertson’s Old Method,” ** Cama- 


| ret,” brands of guaranteed roofing plates would do well to specify not rs the 


name of the aout but also the thickness IC or IX. 


MERCHANT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE Go 
BLACK ROOFINGSLA I E: 


o= other pretarts from the a Benger Slate beds. The products of these beds 
c= of uniform color, and are ngth and quality to any produced in Penn- 


ents ea ea THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 





American Practice 





Y BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, $3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


in Building, 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete f 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, | 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates | 
furnished. ; 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 
THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window i 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
‘The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 
suitsble for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from neariy every state, ard cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., - Portland, Maine. 
IMPROVED SEATING - 
TOMATIC. ¢ FIXTURE 


For Schools, Churches, ino 
Halls, and Opera-Houses. B wn ror OLD or 
uNDA NEW BLINDS 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO. 











“pl 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
19 Bond St., N. ¥. -.- BOSTON. 


815 Arch St., Phila. 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 


~ Gas-Wachines and Gas-Firtures. 


IRRILL’'S CAS MACHINE 


EQUALIZINC 
Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 
or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the wertd that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 


OLIMAX FRINK’S PATMNT 
( AS M A C 4 | N f AND M | X > K ; DAYLIGH Daylight Reflectors. 














Light Dark and Gloomy Apartment 
ouses, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 


Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable Factories, etc. 
andsafe, Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re-| Without the use of gas or other artificial light; the 


mover of water from cellars, etc. Also REFLECTORS for 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, ROYAL" 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 


than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. / 
Res ences, ¢ <. 


Over 15,000 TWINENGINES| 


effect is truly astonishing. 
gas, oil, or electric light. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 









IN USE. 
Impulse every 
Revolution. 

The steadiest Gas En- 
‘ gine yet made. 

ENGINES and PUMPS| : 
COMBINED Posts, 

For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply or Rail ALL DESIGNS. 
way service. Special Engines for Electric-Light work Gasolene, Crude 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 


STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


\ 





IO NTRT 
NANG 


cathe MACHINE. 
IMPERIAL 


GA MAGHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO. 

34 Park Place, New York 

In use throughout the world. Send for descriptixe 
pamphlet. 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO, 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 

















GAS MACHINES 





Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 





Or any place wanting artificial light. 









Composite Iron 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
i PATENT SAFETY 
\. OPERA CHAIR FOR 
. HALLS, & CHURCH- 
— ES. No. 83 Reade 
F St, New York. 






+ | 
\ 


— 





PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 








WOOD-MOSAIC C0, 


Successors to W. ¢ 







». Runyon & Co., 


END-WO0D FLOORS, 


Salesroom : Works: 
321 Fifth Ave., 318 Scio Street, 
New York. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free. 





METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 








~~ LOY 
357 1 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 


91 Summer St., % Sang 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 








Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, etc. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 





Street Lighting hy Contract. 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 
AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT 60,, 


77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 








The Oldest end "Best Machine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success: 
ful operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR, 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


-_lLaOorS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


rLOOE'S, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


aid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t'd 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 





Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 


Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest roo 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation at 





wii, temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON, & BRO., 
Office 77!Beekman St. 


HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, i) 












ms in cold- 
wasted in 
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Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, i 


The Improved  ERICSSON’S 


New Hot - Air 
RIDER Pumping 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE, 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by : 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


eo Foot of West I3th St., N. Y. City. 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


THE IMPROVED | SOLID BRAIDED COTTON SASH CORD 
Rider Hot Air Pumping Engine. =. 

For City or Country Resi- ; - 
dences. Burns Coal, Wood, 
or Gas. 

3,000 in use. 

New and Improved designs. 
INTERCHANGEABLE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


> RIDER ENGINE CO., 


os | = 

















Architects wishing to save their 
clients the annoyance of broken 
window-cords will please send for 


Samples to the Samson Cordage Works. 
J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 








3] Agencies: 
—— New York, 

' — ~ Sayer & Co., 34 DeySt. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
i). Yelly, 51 No. 7th St. Kay Bros. & Co. 
St. Louis, L. M. Rumeey Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 


= 





The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
OF NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 
With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Detroit. Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 

MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 

3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. s " 
= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 

71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ‘‘ A.” 

13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 









79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STETTINER GERMAN 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMFNTS 
CEENK’S CEMENTS 
K. Bh. & Ss. CEMENT. 





BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 








I a Si is Ne Oe is we seeeesceeese++3,000,000.00 
i i A ..n 05h oy eiWbewesenicensss. onk Saebhs pbeeeaeen bens ox 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities..... ............... 473,492.82 
Pe OE MT ED Hacscvnccepcnce Sduchdsebs boned cobeniebasesacs 3,250,778.61 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co, 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting, Mattings, Oil Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washiagton St., Boston. 








CASH CAPITAL. ................0.. 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 
DUE EMB cocscessescesess  sesccerecs _ 447,821.13 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. . 1,918,432.05 





IRA Abe 


41 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING. 
Seno FOR ESTIMATES. 
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fied project for the Broadway Arcade Railway in New York 
as the best studied and most promising plan for the 
improvement of that thoroughfare which has yet been devised, 


aud we are glad to find that the 2ecord and Guide, an excel- | ! : < $ : 
| investors in open market to furnish all the capital required. 


lent authority on such points, takes the same position. The 
new and rather extravagant scheme of the District Railway 
Company, comprising “ferflax” partitions and a variety of 
other novelties, is, appareutly, being pushed vigorously into 
public notice, in order that all possible advantage may be 
taken by its promoters of the probable forfeiture of the charter 
of the underground line, and the Ltecord and Guide takes 
occasion to make a rather elaborate comparison between the 
two projects now prominent. As presented in the diagrams 


tracks to work at them; while under the Arcade system, it 
would only be uecessary for a man to. swing himself down 
between the beams which carry the track over the pipe gallery, 
to find himself immediately in a light, spacious, well paved sub- 
way, in which he could walk upright the whole length of the 
street, aud inspect or repair the pipes at his ieisure, the trains, 


meanwhile, passing above his head. 


T is singular that, with charters already secured, some sort of 
rapid-transit road through Broadway should net have been 
begun long ago. It is hinted that difficulties in the way of 

raising money have prevented the execution of any plan, but 
to our mind this circumstance is still more extraordinary than 
the other. A rapid-transit road through Broadway, built and 
operated with the economy and efficiency which the Arcade 
scheme seems to promise, would be a veritab!e mine of gold 
for its owners. ‘The Sixth Avenue Elevated Roads, with two 
tracks each, have been very profitable, and the ordinary traffic 
of both these thoroughfares combined would probably be less 
than one-fourth that of Broadway. To take the surface roads 
as an illustration, the Broadway line is said to have cost less 
than one hundred thousand dollars for construction and equip- 


| ment, yet its property and franchise are mortgaged as security 


for some two anda half million dollars’ worth of bonds, and 
the profits of the line, the fares on which are restricted by law to 
five cents, not only pay interest on the bonds, but pay one 
hundred thousand dollars a year as tribute to the city treasury, 


| besides furnishing such liberal dividends on the stock that the 


shares are already worth three times their par value. Perhaps 


| the gains of an underground road might not be quite as large, 


but if a surface line can earn a profit of three or four hundred 
per cent a year, there should not be much difficulty in inducing 


| The work on the Hudson River Tunnel is also said to be lan- 
| guishing for want of fuods in the same inexplicable way, With 
| the commerce of a continent waiting on the New Jersey shore 


illustrating the paper, it must be acknowledged that the Dis- | 


trict scheme looks very ill-considered. ‘Taking the distance 
between the curbs as the width of the railway location, the 
District plan proposes to divide this, by “ ferflax” partitions, 
into six sections, of which the two outer are to be used for 
water, gas and sewer pipes, while the four intermediate ones 
will be occupied by the trains. The distance between the 
curbs over a portion of the street is forty-four feet, and the 
Record and Guide shows that if the water and gas pipes now 
existing in Broadway were to be placed in the side sections, 
allowing four and one-half inches only between the outside of 
the pipe and the walls of the section, the remaining space would 
be much too small to allow four cars of standard size to stand 
side by side, without leaving any room for clearance of trains, 
or for the ferflax partitions. As the District Company is said 
to claim that trains of cars of the usual size will run over its 
road, it is strange that such a serious miscalculation should 
have been made at the very start. In the Arcade plan, the 
full width of the street between the curbs is used for the four 
tracks, and, giving eleven feet for each, this allows the usual 
gauge of ten feet eight and one-half inches from centre to cen- 
tre of tracks, with a surplus space in the middle for setting the 
row of iron columns which the design of the Arcade contem- 
plates. ‘The pipe gallery in this scheme is below the tracks, 
which run over it on iron beams, so that the water and sewer 
pipes are not only readily accessible, and accommodated without 
crowding, but, by their position, are available for draining the 
sub-basements of the buildings on either side of the street. 
Another point which the Record and Guide does not mention, 
is that water or sewer pipes crowded, with a mass of steam, 
pneumatic and gas pipes and electric wires, behind the ferflax 
partitions of the District road, would be practically inaccessible 
for making connections or repairs. ‘To descend to them from 
the street would be impossible, since those lying the lowest 
would be covered with a maze of smaller pipes, wires, and 
cables, and to work on them from the tunnel would be equally 
out of the question, since the men would have to stand on the 


for the completion of the tunnel, the death of one man, Mr. 
Trenor W. Park, is said to have paralyzed this enterprise, while 
millions are being cheerfully subscribed to cut or build three 
waterways across Central America, the traffic through all of 
which in a week would probably not equal that which would 
pass through the Iludson tunnel in a day. 


6 STARTLING report comes from ( hicago, to the effect 
that the water of Lake Michigan has been discovered to be 
rising at the rate of four inches a year. It seems hardly 

possible that this estimate can be correct, but a re cord is s vid 

to have been kept which shows that the surface of the lake is 

now two feet and a half higher than it was seven years ago, and 
the lake shore drive in Lincoln Park, which was originally 
well above water, has been so encroached upon during recent 

No ei 

planation of this singular phenomenon, so far as we know, has 

yet been offered. ‘That it movement seems 
to be evident from the consideration that a change of levels at 
the rate described would, since the site of Chicago was first 
known to civilization, have raised the lake 


storms that about half a mile of it is now impassable. 


must be a recent 


more than thirty 
feet, and would, of course, have entirely transformed the char- 
acter of the country, but we have, perhaps, to look forward to 
the probability that the action may continue, or even increase, 
and the next generation will perhaps see the conformation 
of the lake altered. There is a tradition of 
a submerged city, existing, we believe, off the coast of Portu- 


shore ereatly 
gal where, according to the story, one can see, 
white walls and far the 
should not think of desiring such a 


in a still day, 
waves. Although we 
late for Chicago, there 
would be something picturesque, if it weve inevitable, in the 


towers be low 


idea of sailing about over that wonderful city, and setting, per- 
haps, shad nets across the streets which are now so full of life 
and animation. ‘There is a remote possibility that it is not the 
lake bottom that has risen, but that the laver of floating hard- 
pan on which the city is built is slowly settling, through being 
over-weighted by recent building operations. 


T would seem to one, unacquainted with American jurispru- 
dence, a little singular that a man who had been lately econ- 
victed of manslaughter, and sentenced to a lone term of ime 

prisonment, for building houses that would not hold themselves 
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up, should still be distinguishing himself by the erection of 
more houses of the same kind; but the merey “of a New York 
judge toward suitable persons knows ho limit, and Mr. Charles 
Buddensiek, whose condemnation to a term of years in the pen- 
etentiary formed the sensation of the daily papers a few months 


avo, Was, It seems, liberated on bail immediately atte! hits sen- 


tence, and is employing his time in constructing rows of infirm 
houses with an energy that would be commendable, if it were 
not also attended with danger to other people. A few days ago 
some children were so incautious as to play tag in the vicinity 
of one of his newly-built blocks. Perhaps they were unable 
t modulate their voices to the tone adapt d to the nervous SVS- 
tems of these delicately -organized structures, or pe rhaps, indeed, 
one ol them may have laid a rash hand on the wall. At all 
events, the rear of the house at the end of the block suddenly 
fel] outward, right upon the group of boys, burying three or 
four of them under heaps of brick and mortar. One of the 
bovs had three ribs broken, and suffered also a severe blow on 
the head, and will probably die, and two others were carried, 
' 


covered with blood, to a hospital near by, where their wounds 


R s : . 
were dressed and they were sent home. cut and bruised. 


YTVE find in La Semaine des Constructeurs an account of 
; th construction of the Venetian rain-water cisterns, 


which may contain a hint for those who have to devise 


cheap appliances of the kind in regions where bricks and 

, . ' . . , . » se 
cement are costly. The soil of Venice being a soft, sandy 
mud, the excavation Of a pit with vert eal W ills necessit ites 
staying and bracing, so the cisterns are usually made in the form 
} 


of an inverted square pyramid, the sides inclining at an angle 


of forty five degrees with the vertical. The slopes are nicely 
formed, and planks are then laid over them, to protect them 
from injury while the lining is being laid, The lining is com- 
posed of clay, well mixed and tempered, which is put on in a 
layer about a foot thick. The workman begins by placing a 
considerable body of clay in the apex of the pyramid, beating 
it well down, and placing on it a stone, generally of granite, 
cut toa level on top, and with a circular basin-shaped hollow 
formed in the middle. Around this hollow is built a cireu- 
lar wall of brick, four inches thick, the three lower courses of 
brick being moulded with small holes through them. After 
the brick shaft has been carried up a few courses, more clay 
is brought and filled in around the stone, sloping slightly 
toward it. so that the hollow centre of the stone forms the 
lowest point of the cistern, and the water can be drawn, 
almost to the last drop, by means of a bucket let down 
through the shaft. We should, of course, use a pump instead 
of a bucket, but at the time when most Venetian appliances 
for housekeeping were invented, there were few pumps, and a 
bucket, dipping trom a hollow stone of a quality hard enough 
not to be worn away by the contact of the wood, suited the 
As fast as the walls of the shaft go 
up, the clay lining of the pit is built, or rather, is laid, the 


circumstances very well. 


workman taking up balls of soft clay, working them a moment 

his hands, and throwing them against the bank. After 
getting the material roughly into place in this way, he pounds 
it with sticks, and works it into a smooth surface, and when 
both cistern and shaft-walls have progressed to a certain 
height, he fills the space between with clean sand. This pro- 
cess is continued until the sand reaches the surface. Four 
little pits are then formed in the sand, with channels of com- 
munication between them, and all lined with brick, which, in 
the channels, is laid dry, with rather open joints, and the sur- 
face is covered with flagstones, having gratings over the pits, 


The flagging sl pes toward the outer corners, at which the 
pits are placed, so that the water falling on the surface runs 
into them, and any sediment collects at the bottom, just as in 
the catch-bisins of a road-drain. The clear water, which over- 
flows trom t B | 


h-basins, runs along the chaunels of com- 
muyication, under the flagging, and soaks away through the 


le Cals 


open joints into the sand, through which it filters slowly, reach- 
ing at last the bottom of the cistern, from which it passes 
through the perforated bricks into the shaft, which is built up 
above the flag sing,and furnished with acurb, like a well. The 
process of filtration is slow, the draught of a few hours in the 
morning exhausting the water accumulated in the shaft through 
the previous night, but the quality of the water is excellent, 
and the whole arrangemeut is well adapted for keeping clean 
with little trouble or expense. 


6 GOOD deal of archzological information is as usual to be 
found in the Builder. According to this, the curious 
investigations undertaken by the French expedition at 

Delos have been continued, or rather, recommenced, and many 

small articles of interest discovered. Some two hundred frag- 

ments of inscriptions dating from the fifth to the first century 

B. C., have been found, besides many bits of terra-cotta and 

bronze. In Germany, which, although a wilderness inhabited 

by savages in the time of the Romans, has, through the habit 
common among the Roman generals, of carrying an immense 
amount of household furniture with them on their campaigns, 

yielded a remarkable variety of small objects of antique art, a 

bronze statue of Victory has been found buried within the 

inclosure of the Roman fortified camp at Bonn, and with the 
statue was discovered a splendid gold medallion set with rubies. 

Every one remembers the story of Clovis and the vase of 

Soissons, and it is probable that the wars of the Dark Ages in 

Central Europe changed the ownership of many beautiful and 

precious things which are yet to be discovered in the country 

about the Rhine. 


‘JJ N important operation is going on systematically at Win- 
chester, in England, where, by the cooperation of the 
Dean and ( hapter, and the people of the town, extensive 

excavations are being made around the Cathedral. Histori- 

cally, Winchester is one of the most interesting Cathedrals in 

England, having been connected in some way with the lives 

1 


of nearly all the later Saxon and earlier Norman kings, and 


the documents relating to it are almost innumerable. Partly, 


oO 
1s 


perhaps, on account of its importance in this respect, the build- 
ing itself has been the object of an immense amount of remod- 
elling and rebuilding, so that the superstructure is now nearly 
all of the Perpendicular character, which William of Wykeham, 
the last man who attempted to improve it, gave to it. It has 
long been noticed, however, that the surface of the soil about 
the Cathedral had risen, so as to cover the earlier plinth and 
water-table, and there seemed to be every reason to believe 
that much of the Norman work would be found untouched 
below ground. The depression of industry in England within 
the last few years made the commencement of works of exca- 
vation a charity, and a good deal has already been accomplished 
for humanity as well as for archwology by means of the under- 
taking. According to the records, two churches once stood 
side by side at Winchester. ‘The earlier one is known to have 
been planned by King Alfred the Great, and after its comple- 
tion, by his sou King Edward the Elder, the remains of Alfred 
and Queen Alswitha were buried in the church. Oue hundred 
aud sixty years later the Normans took possession of England, 
and Alfred’s church was soon afterwards taken down and 
removed, piece by piece, to the outskirts of the town, while the 
Norman bishop, Walkelyn, undertook the reconstruction and 
remodelling of the ancient convent church which stood close by, 
and which has continued to this day to be the most important 
Cathedral, with one or two exceptions, in Great Britain. The 
present Dean, knowing that Alfred’s church had occupied 
some portion of what is now the Cathedral enclosure, removed 
the earth over a large space to a depth of about four feet, and, 
in addition, cut several trenches northward from the present 
Cathedral wall. He was rewarded by finding, at a distance of 
about twenty-six feet from the present building, a massive 
foundation wall, which was uncovered for a length of about 
eighty feet eastward, in a line parallel with the Cathedral wall, 


/and seems to be undoubtedly the substructure of Alfred’s 


church. The masonry is evidently of Saxon date, great quan- 
tities of the flat Roman brick being built into it, aud a large 
number of Roman coins and pieces of pottery have been found 
in the excavation. So far, only the south line, and a portion 
of that towards the west, have been uncovered, but it is intended 
to lay the whole outline of the church bare. Around the pres- 
ent cathedral the excavation has been carried to a depth of 
four feet, exposing the plinth, which is in perfect condition, 
and of early Norman character. A small Norman doorway in 
the west wall of the north transept has been uncovered, which 
seems, from the documents, to have been the private entrance 
by which the king entered the church from his palace, which 
is known to have stood very near that part of the Cathedral. 
The crypt, which was at some period intentionally filled with 
three or four feet of earth, is also being cleared out, and a 
great improvement is said to have been effected in the appear- 
ance both of the crypt and the exterior of the building. 
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MURAL PAINTING.! — IX. 
DURABILITY OF FRESCO.—ITS PRESENT POSSIBILITIES.—FRESCO 


COMPARED WITH WAX-—PAINTING.—FRESCO-SECCO. 


COMPARA- 
TIVE | study 

of the various 
fresco methods 
would be utterly 
barren had it no 
practical import. 
Vere it not preg- 
nant with fruitful 
lessons, it would 
be well to leave 
such an examina- 
tion to archzolo- 
gists, and men of 
letters. Ihave 
been obliged now 
and then most un- 
willingly to tres- 
pass on their pre- 
serves. ‘The his- 
tory and criticism 
of art as under- 
stood to-day has 
too wide a range 
for a single mind. 
Its different 
epuchs and various 
applications call 
for specialists. 
When the doctors 
have disagreed on 
subjects pertain- 
ing to my craft, I have merelv applied a painter’s instinct and expe- 
rience to form a personal opinion. A great deal has been written 
about the Pompeian frescos, but none have written more convine- 
ingly than Donner and Cros, both painters. Though, as I have 
before remarked, there is something positively marvelous about 
the preservation of these paintings, yet we are forced to accept 
the conclusions of such practical men—at least for the present—that 
they are frescos. Pompeii was buried to the depth of a little more 
than sixteen feet by the eruption of Vesuvius (A. p., 79), the lower 
thirteen feet being composed of pumice, the remainder of fine ashes. 
Subsequent eruptions added their quota of volcanic matter, which 
was finally covered by about two feet of vegetable mould, in all from 
twenty to twenty-four feet. Though the water might quickly perco- 
late through the ashes and sand, yet the paintings must have been 
thoroughly drenched after every heavy rain, and we cannot attribute 
their preservation to the nature of the soil; for any such hypothesis 
would be shattered by the equally wonderful preservation of the Far- 
nesina frescos (as I am told by a competent eye-witness) discovered 
in 1879, that have lain imbedded for centuries in the deposits of the 
“yellow” Tiber. The much older fragments of painted plaster re- 
cently found in the pre-historic palace of ‘Tiryns have not fared so 
well. Those on the walls which were most exposed to the action of 
water filtering through the superjacent soil are the least well pre- 
served. Other detached fragments found among the débris on the 
floors are less injured, and of these the bits that were found face 
downwards, and consequently more efficiently protected from the 
effects of water, are the freshest of all. It is to be regretted that 
Schliemann and Dorpfeld do not develop their reasons for believing 
these paintings to be frescos — the one reason given being somewhat 
insufficient—but accepting them to be such, we can readily account 
for their comparative decay, when we are told that the walls were 
first covered with clay, and then plastered [no analysis of the plas- 
tering is given].? Light tends to fade fresco colors, and the absence 
of it has undoubtedly contributed to the preservation of ancient pic- 
tures. The paintings left in situ at Pompeii are rapidly disappear- 
ing; but this is not a fair test, as it is well known that fresco can 
neither withstand the attacks of sun nor atmospheric corrosion. 
Those that were removed to the Museum at Naples have not deteri- 
orated. The durability of the ancient frescos must be chiefly as- 
cribed to the excellence of the plastering ; and their relative degree 
of soundness is apparently in direct ratio to its solidity. ‘This is fur- 
ther corroborated by the relative condition of the Italian Renaissance 
frescos. Though these may be superior artistically to extant ancient 





Philosophy by Raphael (Vatican). 


1 Continued from page 141, No. 534. 

2 At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts there are some fragments of colored wall- 
plaster from Assos. The largest piece is about two inches thick, but does not 
represent the entire thickness of the plaster. It is composed of three clearly- 
detined coats. So much of the first has been detached that its original thickness 
cannot be determined. Curiously enough it is made of lime and chopped straw, 
as was recommended hundreds of years later by the monk Denys, and as prac- 
tised to-day by the Athonite frescoers. The second coat is a mixture of coarse 
sand and lime, grayish in tone. It is six-tenths of aninch thick. The third, or 
superficial coat, two-tenths of an inch thick, is composed of lime and a finer 
quality of sand, and is much whiter than the preceding coat. On this third coat 
is spread acolor resembling vermilion, pale and dirty when dry, but brilliant 
and fresh when wet. It is applied ‘‘ a buon-fresco.” The plaster is rather friable. 








frescos, they have deteriorated more rapidly. Neither Donner nor 
Cros find any signs of pouncing or point-tracing in the mural figure- 
work of the ancients, a fact that accounts for the many faulty propor- 
tions. The Pompeian painters worked freely and drew carelessly, not- 
withstanding the mechanical excellence of their methods. In this 
respect they resembled the Byzantine artists who also drew from inspi- 
ration without preparatory cartoons. But the latter carefully estab- 
lished the proportions of their figures with the compass, attempted 
much less, and were thoroughly versed in conventional expression. 
There isa great difference in the present condition of the Italian fres- 
cos. There decay is not proportional to their years. Some of the ear- 
liest by Giotto [1276-1337] and his school are much sounder than 
others painted several centuries later. Itmust not be supposed that all 
old pilaster is good. Croaking fanatics too frequently fall into such 
errors. Asa matter of fact the Italians were careless plasterers. They 
took care that the lime was thoroughly slaked—an example we might 
follow with profit—but they often applied it to the wall in the rudest 
fashion, as uneven and broken surfaces testify. The Venetians were 
notably negligent in this respect, much more so than the ‘Tuscans, who 
were not always over-careful. There are instances where the former 
applied the intonaco, or painting-coat, directly to the wall, without the 
interposition of a preparatory rough coat (arriccio) : of course such 
plaster and the paintings thereon were short-lived. The ancients did 
not economize the plasterer’s labor, and as a result their paintings 
have stood admirably. If we may judge from the tone of Cennini’s 
book, Giotto and his followers were painstaking and lavish of labor. 
The relative soundness of their work corroborates this view. More- 
over the thinly-painted frescos have generally outlived those painted 
with more body. In some instances frescos have perished because 
they were not entirely “ buon-fresco,” but a compound of fresco and 
distemper. In the Loggie of the Vatican, Giovanni da Udine (1494- 
1564), pretended to imitate the plastering of the ancients, as revealed 
by the frescos in the recently-discovered Baths of Titus; but his fail- 
ure to comply with all their laborious conditions compromised his 
paintings. Many instances of sound Renaissance fresco may be found 
at Siena: among others those in the library of the cathedral by 
Pinturicchio (1454-1513), which according to my note-book are 
“wonderfully well-preserved.” To-day, apparently, all the ingredi- 
ents of plaster are equal, perhaps superior, to those of bygone times, 
but undue haste curtails the length of time necessary for slaking the 
lime, and economizes the care and labor requisite for a stanch wall- 
surface. The more one consults the authorities on plaster and ce- 
ments, the more one is bewildered. ‘They are plethoric with sound 
advice and sound combinations, which are anything but sound in 
practice, why, 1am not prepared to say. But the unpleasant fact 
remains that our plaster, which is the only possible ground for 
fresco, is wretched. It seems to me as though the fresco process 
might be improved, were some competent chemist to devote himself 
to the problem. I have lately made a few insufficient experiments, 
in the hopes of elucidating much that is mysterious, but without any 
trustworthy results. It was impossible among other difliculties to 
find lime that had been slaked a year. There is much to be explained 
about the nature and formation of the crust, the causticity of the 
lime, the changes it undergoes by keeping, etc., that can only be ex- 
plained by a chemist. 

I can hardly forgive a well-known and usually sympathetic English 
writer on art for his depressing and unappreciative estimate of 
fresco, and for his inadequate review of mural painting in general. 
“ Fresco,” he says, “ ought to be looked upon as a slight and cheap 
art, to be done without much effort, and without any attempt at elab- 
orate finish.” ® The impressive, beautiful and high/y-jinished frescos 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, not to mention others, deemed by 
many the grandest works of art ever produced, though this is a mat- 
ter of opinion, sufficiently refute such an unfortunate statement, 
which, if made by a less reputable personage, would be suffered to 
pass unnoticed. Many of my readers are doubtless aware of the 


. 


efforts made to revive mural painting in England about 1841. The 


$’The term “finish” should not be confounded with elaboration. The best 
Italian frescos were thoroughly finished, though not elaborate. Elaboration is 
possible in fresco, but it is nut wanted. 

4 To illustrate the impressiveness of Michael Angelo’s frescos, injured as they 
are by time and more particularly by man, I quote a few red-hot notes, jotted 
down in 1878, after one of my periodical visits to the Sistine Chapel. [t is 
scarcely necessary to apologize for their informality. ‘‘ Capital place to com- 
pare the genius of Michael Angelo with that of his immediate predecessors. His 
vault completely kills all below it; and the longer one looks the more the kiil- 
ing process gocs on. Indeed I found it very difficult to pay any attention to the 
Pre-raphaelites. Often asI go to the chapel, | am always captivated by some 
new beauty. ‘To-day by the delightful tone of the vault. It is infinitely more 
decorative than the frescos on the walls by the precursors, notwithstand- 
ing their profuse use of gold. To-day, tco, | was overcome by the grand 
‘Creation of the Sun and Moon,’ massive, eternal figures moving like the 
whirlwind. I noted also a fine, pensive, seated female figure in the ‘ History of 
the Virgin.’ The Signorellis, Botticellis, etc., seem like pigmies as compared 
with Buonarroti. Yet they areinteresting. The serried ranks of Ghirlandajo; the 
stiff and clumsy attempts of Botticelli to express action, the glimmerings of the 
antique in Signorelli, the importance of space recognized by Perugino,” and so 
on. 

Symonds in his “Renaissance ”’ (1879), most sympathetically apprehends and 
describes the beauty, nobility and poetry of this inspired vault. “There is no 
laxury of decorative art, no gold, no paint-box of vermilion or emerald green, 
has been lavished here. Sombre and aerial, like shapes condensed from vapor 
or dreams begotten by Ixion upon mists of eve or dawn, the phantoms evoked 
by the sculptor throng that space. ... The grace of coloring, realized in some 
of those youthful and athletic forms is such as no copy can represent. Kvery 
posture of beauty and of strength, simple or strained, that it is possible for men 
to assume has been depicted here. Yet the whole is governed by a strict sense 
of sobriety. The restlessness of Correggio, the violent attitudinizing of Tinto- 
retto, belong alike to another and less noble spirit. To speak adequately of 
these form-poems would be quite impossible.” 
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attempts at “buon-fresco” were failures.) «The English [delightful 
poets !] have always been singularly deficient in those masterly tech- 
nical powers—the birthright of the Latin races—which are essen- 
tial to the execution of imposing mural compositions ; though here and 
there a foreign-trained painter may have proved himself an exception 
to the rule. Fresco is no medium for the ‘eeble, or for those who cul- 
tivate a certain dilettanteism of execution. It exacts a virile and spon- 
taneous handling, and experience allied with consummate skill. It is 
not a tentative or hap-hazard art, if the cartoons are properly pre- 
pared, and provided the painter knows his business. Its very limita- 
tions are in a way advantageous, and lend strength and fire, just as 
the limitations imposed by time and weather stimulate the sketcher ; 
with this difference in favor of the mural painter, that his drawing and 
color have been prepared beforehand. He may paint much or little 
at a sitting, only that much or little must be completed. It is of 
course a disadvantage to paint piece-meal, but then all mural paint- 
ing has to be conducted on a piece-meal basis, though less than in 
“ buon-fresco.” Because there may be a lack of practitioners, it would 
be unjust and ill-advised to condemn and discard a noble art, and 
that not a lost one; for I have seen charming frescos in Italy exe- 
cuted by contemporaries, less grand in conception than those of the 
Renaissance, but apparently as well painted. A great deal was said 
and written at the time about the unsuitability of fresco to “ British 
genius,” and to British climate. The truth is that British genius was 


unsuited to “ duon-fresco.” Several foreigners have since executed 











The Erythraan Siby!, by Michael Angelo. 


successful, and thus far, durable frescos in London. The esteem in 
which fresco was held by the painters of the fifteenth century may 
be gathered from the recently- -published letter of Francesco della 
Cossa to Francesco Gonzaga. 

“ Much honored prince; very noble lord. It seemed to me 
strange that my work should be paid at the same rate as that of the 
others, who have neither spent the time nor the money that I have. 
I tell you this, my lord, because I have always painted in fresco, 


which, as eve ry master of art knows, is one of the most advantageous 
) { ] 


and best methods of working. . . 
*“ Your noble lords ship’ s most humble servant,’ 
“ FRANCESCO DELLA ideas ad 

The somewhat restricted palette imposed by fresco is very much 
in its favor, and yet it is far from meagre, as has been already ‘shown. 
Its light, simple, quiet tones are eminently adapted to mural decora- 
tion, whic h ought not to affect realistic relief. It gives a dead sur- 
face, which is the sine qua non of wall pictures. All dark, dead- 
colors are less deep, or black, than the same colors when varnished. 
But as gloss and depth of tone are just what it is necessary to avoid 
in mural painting, it is an advantage to be deprived of them.*® 

1One of the artists who “ had nearly been driven mad by the trouble and an- 
noyance which the old system of fresco caused him,” and who abandoned it for 
another process, in a letter addressed to Lord Eleho, says that “‘ Fresco may do 
admirably well where a slight bravura sort of art is required, but this should be 
the passe-femps for those whose aim is very moderate and whose employers are 
easily satisfied. Fresco has had ¢ fair trial here, and is to give way before some- 
thing a thousand times better in every way.” [!!!] 

2“ FERRARA, 25 March, 1470.” From the French translation in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, December, 18- 5. 

3 An exception to this rule will be noted in paper X. 


Though both are void of gloss, there is a difference of tone between 
fresco and distemper. ‘The former seems lively and transparent 
when compared with the deadness and opacity of the latter, though 
by no means thin. Ona bit of plaster before me there is some y+l- 
low ochre applied when the plaster was wet, in the fresco manner, 
By the side of it is more of the same pigment applied to the same 
plaster when dry. The difference of tone between the two is consid- 
erable, the former being yellower and brighter than the latter. More- 
over, “Alla prima” methods — final methods without retouchings — 
patur ally yield fresher and franker tones than more laborious methods, 
unless the painter applies the latter with great precision, and as 
nearly “ alla prima” as possible. 

Fresco may be employed for humbler purposes than figure composi- 
tions. There is probably no more perishable and common medium 
than distemper (“kalsomine” is the high-sounding name now in 
vogue). Distemper, as used by the ancient and medieval painters 
for their wall and easel pictures, frequently protected by a coat of 
wax, varnish or oil, was a very different thing from the unprotected 
distemper used to-day for tinting walls or ceilings, and too frequently 
for decorating them. As the colors are soluble in water, it is ruined 
by contact with moisture, either on its face or from behind. It is 
liable to peel if applied in more than one coat, or with too much 
size, and is easily defaced by friction. A slight abrasion exposes the 
underlying plaster. Altogether it is “ poor stuff.” A plain tone, 
ornamented, if desired, with a simple pattern that would not require 
more than a day for its transference to the side of a room or space to 
be decorated, might be applied to the wet plaster without the neces- 
sity of the troublesome jotnings demanded by elaborate ornament. 
What could be simpler? Water is the only medium. The colors 
must be suitable to fresco, and these are the cheapest and best. 
While for important works it is essential to keep the lime for at least 
a year, as no risk should be incurred, it is probable that a month, o1 
even less, would suflice for inexpensive flat tones, though of course 
the longer the better. Walls tinted in this way would be more pleas- 
ing and durable than with the lifeless “kalsomine.” They would 
not, perhaps, bear the friction of oil-painted walls, but would be less 
likely to change color, and would, moreover, be far cheaper. That 
the required tone must be determined before the plastering is fin- 
ished might be deemed an objection; though to some people any 
imaginative brain-work is irksome. A more serious difficulty would 
be to protect the frescoed walls from the subsequent operations of 
careless workmen. ‘The best of all plans for tinting plaster walls is 
to mix the pigments with the plaster before its application. This 
guarantees the colors from disfigurements caused by blows or abra- 
sions. The pattern could be added while the plaster is still wet. It 
is not possible to spread a perfectly flat tone over large surfaces in 
this way, for the differences in handling of the several workmen 
cause differences in tone, though all use the same plaster. As walls 
are rarely void of ornament, either fixed or movable, such inequali- 
ties would not be objectionable. But it is almost impossible to 
make the average house-painter understand that the very qualities 
he is working for with might and main are precisely those that 
are most offensive to the artist, and one of these is a dreary 
opaque flatness. 

When the relative merits of fresco and wax-painting are com- 
pared, the present state of things must be taken into consideration. 
In the choice of a medium the painter is guided by actualities 
rather than by potentialities. If for very cogent reasons he is forced 
rather than persuaded into the use of the wax medium, let us not on 
that account slight a noble and beautiful method. Without expe- 
rience fresco is a most difficult process; but as to that, so are all 
processes, though fresco is a little more difficult than the others at 
first. A demand for frescos would certainly create the supply. 
Any painter gifted with the decorative qualities and trained to mural 
work could master the perplexities of fresco in a few months. What 
these decorative qualities are will be indicated in the final paper. 
However skilful a painter may be in other departments, unless he is 
gifted with them by nature, and has developed them by training, he 
should never touch the wall. It is to be hoped that architects — for, 
owing to its nature, the initiative must be taken by the architects — 
may some day be pleased to utilize a process so thoroughly archi- 
tectural as fresco. 

There are obviously many places, especially in completed build- 
ings, where the nature of the ground would preclude the use of 
“ buon fresco,” unplastered stone, for example, cement, wood, or any 
surface where the use of plaster might not be desirable. Ordinary 
lath and plaster, unless specially prepared, would be a poor recipient 
for fresco. It was shown in paper IV that, with proper precautions, 
wax-painting might be applied to any surface: to stone, by first 
treating it to a hydrofuge; to plaster, by saturating it with the 
medium. Even when the plaster has cracked, or is disposed to crack, 
wax painting is perfectly safe, if canvas be applied to the wall in the 
manner already explained. This will bridge over the existing cracks 
and prevent their further development — always provided the space 
to be decorated is not very large, since expense might otherwise pre- 
clude its use. But where the conditions are favorable, and expense is 
not an object, the application of canvas is recommended as the best 
and safest ground. It would be wearisome to recapitulate the dura- 
ble qualities of wax-painting. They have been fully developed 
elsewhere. Its simplicity, too, has been proved. In certain respects 
it is more simple than fresco, in others, less so; it is quite as simple 





as oil, and a good deal simpler than “ spirit-fresco.’’ Simplicity is of 
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the greatest importance to the painter, whose means of expression 
should be facile if he ever hopes to be eloquent. In common with 
fresco, wax-painting has light, airy tones, and a dead surface. It 
may be applied semi-transparently, or with the impasto of oil-paint- | 
ing, which it resembles in technique, though free from its decorative 
defects. It has none of the lifelessness or opacicy of distemper. 
As any color may be mixed with the wax medium its palette is very 
extended. It has this advantage over fresco, that the first painting 
is not necessarily a final operation. While it may be used ad/a prima 
—and the more so the better, seeing that alla prima handling has 
great merits, and that repaintings are liable to engender slovenliness 
oi may also be retouche | indefinitely, without injury to its quality 
or durability, as in buon-fresco, or without fear of cracks, as in oil. 
Apparently, wax-painting is the most durable of all pictorial 
mural processes. 








FRESCO-SECCO. 

The following garbled extract from Sarsfield Taylor will ade- 
quately describe this offshoot from buon fresco: “ After the general 
plastering of the wall intended for this process has been finished, 
and a superior coat of pure lime and sand has been laid over the 
surface, the whole is then allowed to dry thoroughly. When this 
wall is found to be in a perfectly dry state, the surface, so far as may 
be required, is rubbed with pumice-stone, and late on the day previ- 
ous to that on which the painting is to be commenced the plaster 
must be carefully washed with water into which a small portion of 
lime has been infused; fhext morning the wall must again be washed. 
After this is completed the cartoon is fastened up, and the outline 
being pounced, the artist commences his work. The colors used in 
this method are similar to those employed in true fresco; they are 
mixed in the same way with water, and the white pigment is lime.” 


PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK.!— III. 
O much has 
been writ- 
ten in the 
daily papers 
in all parts of 
the country 
about the Mor- 
gan Collections 
and their sale, 
and the prices 
they brought, 
that it may 
seem hardly 
necessary that 
I should reeur 
to the subject 
here. Yet, 
since [ am pro- 
fessing to give 
an account of 
our art-season 
as a whole, it 
would certainly 
not do to omit 
all mention of 
its most con- 
spicuous f eat- 
ure. 
Never, in 




















‘Tf, as the operation goes on, the wall should become too dry, a 
syringe, pierced with many fine holes, is used to moisten it. Paint- 
ing done in this way will bear washing as well as real fresco, and is 
equally durable. As regards mere matters of ornament, it is a more 
certain and ready mode of working than solid fresco; for, owing to 
the complicated forms of ornaments, it is impossible, in the latter 
art, to make the joinings at the proper outlines; therefore, merely 
decorated walls in fresco never are satisfactory to the eye of taste, 
and this defect is very evident in the Loggia of the Vatican. Another 
great advantage fresco-secco has over fresco-buono is, that the former 
may be quitted and taken up again at any point. We have now 
shown all its advantages. On the other hand we are bound to say 
that, except where merely ornamental painting is concerned, it is in 
every other respect a very inferior art to real fresco; for paintings 
in secco are always opaque and heavy in their character, differing 
quite in this essential point from true fresco, which is lightsome, and 
las much clearness of tone, often a fine transparency. Fresco-secco, 
therefore, cannot be placed in the same elevated rank as fresco-buono ; 
indeed, with few exceptions, it has always been in the hands of infe- 
rior masters of the later Italian schools, and none of the works of 
these men in this style have any high reputation. There appears, 
however, to be an important difference in the durability of the Ger- 
man fresco-secco and the Italian of the present day; the former will 
bear washing, the Italian fresco-secco of the present time will wash 
out, both of which useful facts Professor Wilson ascertained at 
Munich and Genoa.” 

Having had no personal experience with /resco-secco, I give the 
above for what it is worth, though much of it is incomprehensible. 

It seems too good to be true. I have made several experiments in 
my studio with fresco-secco, following the above directions, but with- 
out the given results. In every case the color thus applied was 
washed off by rubbing it with a bristle brush filled with water, though 
it adhered far more tenaciously than the same color dissolved in pure 
water and applied to dry plaster. It seems impossible that fresco- 
secco should resist water as effectively as buon-fresco. The latter is 
protected by a thin but strong crust of carbonate of lime, the pro- 
duct of the wet plaster (sand and hydrate of lime) and the air, 
while the former would only be protected by the very feeble crust 
of carbonate of lime formed by the air and the weak infusion of 
lime-water with which the dry plaster (sand and carbonate of lime) 
has been soaked. ‘The color might be more deeply imbibed by 
plaster that has been saturated with water than by dry plaster, but 
its surface would be none the less soluble in water. As to the “ im- 
possibility ” of adapting buon-fresco to the “complicated forms of 
ornament” I can merely say that I have seen very elaborate orna- 
ment executed in this manner. Though fresco-secco is in every way 
inferior to real fresco, it might profitably be used for ornament 
instead of tempera. No process could be simpler or cheaper. 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
[To be continued.) 





Facape OF Miran Catueprat.— The Italian Ministry of Worship 
and Public Instruction has decided to invite an international compe- 
tition for the design for the facade of Milan Cathedral. ‘The intention 
is to select a limited number out of the designs that will be sent in, 
but not less than fifteen, and the authors will be invited to com- 
pete again. There will be a first prize of 40,000 lire (about £1,600), 
and lesser prizes, which have not yet been determined. ‘The architect 
who is successful in both competitions will be required to make detailed 
drawings of his plan of a suitable size before lhe will be adjudged the 
winner in the competition. It isexpected that the detailed regulations 
and conditions of the competition will be issued by the department 
within the next month. — London Times. 


truth, in any 
art-season, was 
| any feature so conspicuous as this has been. Never did anv exhibi- 
tion attract for so long a space such throngs of visitors; never was 
any so much discussed, not only in those inner circles whose discus- 
sions are always likely to turn upon something of the sort, but also 
in those outer ones —fashionable, Philistine, or humble — which 
usually take but the most vague and languid interest in artistic hap- 
penings. Of course, it was not all a genuine enthusiasm for art; 
personal gossip, and what I may call trade gossip, were to be credited 
with much of the verbal commotion, and a large proportion of the 
visitors to the galleries were evidently most strongly attracted by the 
non-artistic, the merely costly and showy objects which mingled not 
inconspicuously with the finer. Mureover, even the great prices 
paid at the sale are not to be taken as a proof of the truest enthusi- 
asm for the truest values. A comparison of them among themselves 
checked off by a knowledge of the actual objects for which they 
were given, goes far to make one confess that the buying public was 
wildly extravagant rather than wildly enthusiastic. For instance, 
the Jules Bréton, for which $45,500 was paid, while it was a charm- 
ing picture, was not one of the artist’s greatest; and he himself, 
though an admirable painter, is not one of the greatest even among 
the moderns. Again, the market value of the Vibert for which 
$25,500 was paid is certainly not more than half that sum, while its 
artistic value, guaged by the truest standards, must be called consid- 
erably less than half. It was cleverly painted and beautifully drawn, 
but bad in color and dependent for its interest wholly upon its “ story- 
telling” quality. This quality was, in truth, of a very remarkable 
grade. ‘The canvas searcely needed even its simple title —* The 
| Missionary’s Story ” — to tell its own tale very distinctly. The old 
black-robed, scarred and haggard monk spoke as clearly to our ears 
as to those of his pictured listeners; and each of these listeners — 
worldly ecclesiastics, dressed in gayly-colored garments and drinking 
their coffee in a sumptuous interior — was a most admirably realized 
bit of portraiture. Each was so distinctly characterized that we 
divined not only his mood of the moment — curiously interested, lan- 
guidly scornful, callously indifferent — but the whole life and temper 
which had made this momentary mood inevitable. All of which 
implied, of course, not only that the painter had painted cleverly, 
but that he had chosen his subject wisely — with a true instinct for 
such meanings as can be told in paint without the need of printed 
| explanations. Truly, I say, it was an interesting picture; but all 

the same it was not within many degrees of being a great picture, or 
| one for which so great a price should by rights have been paid. The 
sum Mr. Vanderbilt gave a few years ago for Miliet’s “ Sower ” was 
hitherto the largest ever paid for a picture in this country. It was 
almost equalled by that given for this Vibert, and much exceeded by 
that given for Bréton’s “ First Communion * — but the fact is not 
} one which we need think we ought to boast of, 

There were a number of very good Millets in the collection, in- 
cluding the famous “ Gathering Beans,” remarkable for its beautiful 
color, and an unfinished canvas called ‘f The Spaders” which was in 
his most epic, most impressive vein. The Corots were numerous and 
some of them extremely fine — the Corcoran Gallery was not extrav- 
agant when it paid $15,000 for the large “ Wood Gatherers.”* Among 
| the Duprés was the famous so-called * Symphonie ” from the former 
Faure collection in Paris. The Daubignys were very fine and very 
various; the Diazes numerous and ranging in quality from good to 
actually bad; the Troyons very good, but not superlative; the Hen- 
ners quite superlative ; one of the Delacroixs small, but splendid; 


From the Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte, Paris.2 Millet, Sculptor 





T Continued from page 104, No. 531. — 
2 From the Moniteur des Architecies. 
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the Decamps sober but interesting; some of the Rousseaus as fine 
as even Rousseaus could be; and a small Fortuny water-color, the 
most brilliant and charming thing one could possibly behold. These 
pictures — forming as a whole an excellent representation of the best 
art of our time — sold for prices which, I am told, should be consid- 
ered high but not excessive; and which I should say of my own 
instinct, proved small appropriation of their various degrees of 
excellence. One or two Meissoniers ran up to higher prices than 
any among them—and they were not even the very best of Meis- 
soniers. Moreover, a feeling that is nothing short of consternation 
attacks us when we read of the immense sums paid, I will not say 
for Bouguereaus — since Bouguereaus, little though they may appeal 
to some of us, have undoubted artistic value of a certain kind — but 
for Meyer von Bremens and Verboeckhovens and similar products of 
an industry whose vogue, we had begun to hope, was forever over in 
America. That $3,700 should have been paid for a Meyer von 
3remen, and over $4,000 for a small Verboeckhoven in which it was 
hard to divine any attractiveness either of subject or of treatment, 
and $1,850 for a metallic little landscape of Koek-Koek, while a 
truly marvellous church interior of Bosboom— the best painter of 
interiors who has lived during the last century or so— should have 
gone for $775, a good Jacque for $1,850, and a very splendid Roy bet 
for $2,000 are facts of somewhat depressing import. I do not say 
that the last-named prices were intrinsically too low, but in compar- 
ison with the first-named they certainly do not prove a very nice 
appreciation of genuine artistic values. 

The prints included in the collection I did not see at all. But I 
am told by a (non-professional) connoisseur that the same unreason- 
able diversity of prices prevailed when they were sold, the finest 
things going for sums comparatively — sometimes even actually — 
low, while modern works that were merely “pretty” or effective, 
went for much above their market worth. With the books, I believe, 
it was even worse, the prices scaling in general almost absurdly high. 
As for the vast array of pottery and porcelain, it contained very 
little that came within the domain of art save the objects of Oriental 
origin. Many of these, I believe, were extremely good, but I know 
too little to speak about them, and I should be rash indeed did I 
attempt any decisive word with regard to the famous (or should | 
write notorious?) “ Peach-blow” vase. Extraordinary, indeed, and 
extraordinarily conflicting are the things we have been told about it. 
It was nominally sold for $18,000, but is said to have been really 
sold for about a third of that sum, and to have been purchased on its 
native heath for a poor couple of hundred. One voice will proclaim 
it the most superlative example of the potter’s art on earth, and the 
next will say its kind is not very good, and it is not very good of its 
kind. Even its pretty name has been called in question — we must 
even doubt whether there is such a thing as “ peach-blow” ware 
known to the Chinese amateur. And we are not so much as left in 
undoubting faith that it has found honorable housing in Mr. Walters’s 
thrice-famous collection. In short, it is useless to try to say aught 
about it, save that it could not have been worth anything like the 
tremendous price which was boldly put upon it in advance. Unless, 
indeed, I may add that to my own private and ignorant eye, it 
seemed to be worth just about any money which one might be able 
to find in the very bottom of one’s pocket. It did not seem to me 
more lovely than its companions of less nominal distinction; but 
each and all of them were the most charming little objects imagina- 
ble — beautiful alike in color and in form and in quality of surface. 

Another exhibition which was held a little later in the same room 
attracted scarcely any attention from the general public. We can 
hardly be surprised at the fact since a reaction from the feverish 
interest of the foregoing days might naturally have been expected, 
and since the second exhibition consisted of works from two non- 
metropolitan galleries — those of Mr. Beriah Wall and Mr. Brown 
of Providence. Yet it was a fact to be regretted, for many canvasses 
of great interest were shown. Chief among them were a beautiful 
Fromentin — better, I think, than any of Mrs. Morgan’s; two very 
fine Daubignys — one a moonrise with pinkish clouds, and another 
a dark-toned massive landscape called “ After the Storm;” a large 
early Corot of great value as being quite unlike the later works to 
which we are best accustomed; a fine “ Gorge,” by Courbet; a 
splendid early sketch by Millet, with an historical subject — “ The 
Rape of the Sabines;” and a remarkably fine Michel. But scarcely 
less interesting were a large number of small pictures, studies and 
sketches by various famous painters—some of them as well-known 
as Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Troyon, and Rousseau and Michel, and 
others as rarely seen on this side of the water as Bonnington, Char- 
din, Charlet, Gericault, Luminais, Decamps, Delacroix, Fragonard, 
Latouche, Marilhat, Pils and Vernet. If few of these could be called 
“important ” works, and some of them not even “representative ” 
ones, almost all had a very distinct value, and most of them sold for 
yrices which might have brought them within the reach of those who 
had had no chance at the Morgan sale. Yet I believe such bidders 
were few, and the dealers and well-known connoisseurs had things 
all their own way. One or two excellent American pictures were also 
included; for example, a brilliant little landscape by Inness, a rather 
uninteresting head by Hunt, and a river landscape by the same hand, 
which seemed to me of the greatest charm — delightful in color and 
atmosphere, and especially in sentiment, though wholly lacking any 
quality which could possibly come under the title composition. 

In the days of my extreme youth I conceived a quite peculiar 
reverence for the collection of Mr. William Aspinwall of this city, 


} 


| of art. 


partly because it was reputed utterly inaccessible to the public, and 
partly because it consisted of “old masters,” among them, it was 
said, a very fine Murillo. Between those days and these I had heard 
nothing whatever of the collection, so it was with much curiosity | 
heard of its approaching sale, and made my pilgrimage of investiya- 
tion. It proved somewhat disappointing. To begin with, I did not 
realize my first definite youthful wish as regarded artistic things — 
there was no Murillo to be seen. I believe it was sold some time avo 
in England. ‘Then, although there were famous names enough, but 
few of the canvasses seemed to deserve their appellations. All the 
pictures appeared to be genuine in point of age; they were not 
modern copies or imitations, and some of them were very good works 
But Rubenses. and Lionardos and Van der Helsts and 
Velasquezes they did not quite appear to be. The full-length por. 


trait of a very young man in a yellow doublet which was marked Ve- 


| of his very various hands. 


| into such exquisite beauty of technical outcome. 


lasquez was a very good picture in its way, but so far as I know 
Velasquez — one cannot really know him who has not been to Spain 
— it did not seem to show his hand, or, I might better say, any one 
I have sometimes heard a rustic critic 
pronounce a picture a “very handsome” one, and this is just the 
word which seemed to suit this portrait of a very handsome young 
fellow. It was hardly very beautiful, and it hardly had those special 
technical qualities which would rank it as very fine; it was — simply 
very handsome. The various Cuyps were variously excellent in a 
way which was hardly Cuyp’s. The interesting little interior attri- 
buted to Terborg would have been more satisfactory with a less 
ambitious labelling, while another interior, modestly given to Zoog, 
was a truly charming and delightful piece of work, wholly character- 
istic of a great school, if not of one of its greatest members. A gen- 
uine Brauwer is a very rare thing to find “in the market ” — almost 
as rare as the skill which transmuted such brutality of subject-matter 
t would have been 
a find indeed had the so-called Brauwer in this collection deserved 
its name. It was quite a nice little picture, but a good deal below 
the quality it then would have possessed. On the other hand, a small 
Van der Velde seemed to deserve its title, and at least certain por- 
tions of a Ruysdael—all but the foreground— looked quite as 
though they might have been painted by so great a hand. As a 
whole there were many interesting things in the collection, and many 
which might be instructive to a novice if he had not too implicit faith 
in their catalogue-titles. 

Iam not a bibliophile, and only a bibliophile could appreciate, 
much less describe, the books recently drawn from the library of 
Mr. Dorman, of Chicago, and put on exhibition here preparatory to 
their sale at auction. But even a mere art-lover may find much to 
enjoy in the endless list;—-a copy, for instance, of the huge and 
endl Napoleonic work on Egypt; one of that great work on 
Mexican antiquities which ruined its noble author — Kingsborough 
by name, and Marquis, I think, by station; a fine copy of Claude’s 
“ Liber Veritatis ;” one of the twenty, all that were ever published, of 
Blake’s illustrations to the “ Purgatorio:” a number of beautiful 
large missals; delightful bindings of many epochs, and many miscel- 
laneous treasures in the way of “ extra-illustrated ” volumes. 

Exhibitions enough are promised us in the immediate future; the 
Annual show of the Academy of Design, for example; the second 
Prize-Fund exhibition; and a collection of works by the Paris 
“ Impressionists,” which has been imported, with missionary inten- 
tions, by the American Art Association. A slight foretaste of what 
this last may reveal to us can now be had in Mr. Avery’s gallery, 
and if its average proves up to the few examples here shown, we 
may anticipate it with great satisfaction. Sisley and Pizzaro, both 
of whom have been called typical “extremists,” are alike more 
charming and less eccentric than might have been imagined, and 
Cazin, never called an extremist, and lately admitted to Salon rewards 
and honors, is very charming indeed, and not eccentric at all. So 
truthful and so lovely a painting of moonlight as he gives us in his 
portrait of the village street where he was born it has never been my 
good fortune to see before by any hand. And certain small land- 
scapes are as simple and unaffected in mood and manner, yet as 
individual and pleasing as one could ask. 

Many persons questioned why a comparatively small canvas called 
“The Sentinel,” by a man not better known to popular fame than 
Bargue should have brought at the Morgan sale so high a price as 
$12,000. Partly because the artist is dead, and died young and left 
very few pictures behind him, and partly because it was an extremely 
good picture —in Meissonier’s vein, but better to many eyes than 
Meissonier himself could paint. How clever a man in truth was 
Bargue is shown by a large collection of his drawings recently brought 
over by Messrs. Reichard & Co. Most of them are small pencil 
drawings, studies in the truest sense — figures and half-figures and 
bits of figures many times repeated, with many variations in prepa- 
ration for his painted work. But the combined strength and deli- 
cacy with which they are handled and their singular vitality and 
meaning, even when they are most fragmentary, give them a high 
value to any eye which can find the true essentials of art in work 
that is of so rapid and incomplete a sort. The way in which he posed 
his figures — making them really do that which most figures only 
seem to do, shows him to have possessed a genuine artist’s eye; and 
still more remarkable is the way in which he proves by the merest 
fragment of a form that he had had the whole form in his mind while 
depicting but this part of it. However small the measure of delinea- 
tion, we always seem to see the rest of the figure, and the suggestion 
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is sometimes strong enough to make us hardly regret that the whole 
was not achieved. No more valuable text-book for the study of a 


young draughtsman could be found than these many studies, which 
might better find a place in some public museum than many things 
of far more immediately apparent claim to such distinction. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 














{ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 


adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 


NEW YORK COTTON-EXCHANGE. 


ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE MR. GEORGE B. POST, 


{Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions.) 


Tus building, which has been occupied about a year, is built of 
buff brick, and Ohio-stone. 
MESSRS. ROSSITER & 


NEWBURGH ACADEMY, 


WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


) HE building is now nearing completion, at a cost of about $60,- 
000; Thomas Dobbin did the mason-work; Thomas Shaw’s 
Sons, the carpenter-work, and the heating and ventilating work 
by Isaac D. Smead & Co., of Toledo, Ohio. The building is warmed 
by eight furnaces burning soft coal. The smoke-flues are alongside 
large vent-flues, which connect with a space under the floors formed 
by 2” x 3” strips on top of the beams. Outlets for foul air occur at 
intervals in the base-board. ‘The hot-air inlets are from brick-flues 
of large area, as shown. The foul air of the first story is collected in 
a large chamber shown on basement plan, and carried thence under 
the dry-earth closets to the foot of the vent-shafts. The floor under 
the closets is concreted, and has eight inches dry earth laid over it, 
on which the excreta and urine fall. The strong current of warm 
foul air carries off all moisture, and the dry residue of excreta is 
pushed up the brick passage to the mouth of the vent-shaft, and 
there burned. Or it may be burned without moving; the floor and 
closet-seats being entirely of iron. ‘The heating and ventilating includ- 
ing the closets cost about $5,000. Smead & Co, guarantee results 
as above under heavy forfeiture. The building is one hundred and 
fourteen feet long, and about sixty-seven feet deep. Contains twelve 
class-rooms, and a large assembly-room in the third story. The mate- 
rials are brick, Belleville brown-stone and terra-cotta. Three kinds 
of brick are used in contrast on the towers, and below the first-story 
sill Croton brick and New Windsor brick are alternated in bands of 
from ten to fifteen courses. ‘The window and door openings are 
twice moulded: the jambs in brick, and the flat arches in stone 
with the mouldings running around. The brown-stone is richly 
carved, with Byzantine foliage un the large torus of the entrance 
arches, the voussoir caps, the capitals and twisted columns in the 
front gable. The cornices and frieze are in terra-cotta, furnished by 
the Boston Terra-Cotta Co., after details by the architects. The 
ornamentation is rich, and in keeping with that of the stone-work. 
The date panel, finials, hip-rolls, crestings, etc., are in terra-cotta. 
The roof is covered with black slate, except the towers which are in 
red slate. The interior is finished in yellow-pine, plainly for the most 
part. The assembly-room has a handsome open-timber roof. The 
main stairway is in quartered oak, with carved newels. The building 
stands in the highest part of the town, and masses well from the 
river. From the street, however, the view is unfortunate on account 
of the situation on a high terrace, and too near the street line. The 
citizens of Newburgh were inclined to censure the Board of Educa- 
tion for such a large expenditure of money, but now that the build- 
ing is nearly done they generally take great pride in it. 
This drawing was hung at the recent exhibition of architectural 
drawings in Boston. 


DESIGN 
CLUB. 


FOR THE CLUB-HOUSE OF THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC 
MR. H. EDWARDS-FICKEN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tus design derives an interest from the fact that the architect 


was obliged to sue the club for his commission, as detailed in our 
issue for February 6, 1886. 


A GROUP OF ITALIAN CAMPANILI. SKETCHED BY MR. R. CLIP-— 


STON STURGIS, BOSTON, MASS. 


A Doyaretto Cevepration. — The Florentines are about to cele- 
brate the fifth centenary of the birth of their famous townsman, Betto 
di Bardo, better known as Donatello. The month and day of his birth 
are uncertain; but an authentic statement made by himself fixes with 


sufficient precision 1386 as the year when he was born. 
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- itects of Mr. 

AMA iH} AAR as iJ. B. Gass’s 
it HE paper on 
ATLL LDL CLL — “ Some Amer- 
ee a ican Meth- 
ods,” which 


Wrought. Iron. Gate, and Railings English.datel725- seems to have 
awakened 
amongst the listeners, more interest, perhaps, than is usually roused 
by the reading of a returned traveller’s notes. . 

The abstract published in the Proceedings and in the professional 
journals rehearses for us, in its abbreviated form, a “twice-told 
tale”; but the remarks of those who spoke after Mr. Gass had fin- 
ished his paper are of real interest, as they seem to indicate that 
American architects are in a fair way to achieve a reputation as sci- 
entific constructors — if not artists — parallel with that which the 
world already accords to American engineers. We therefore give 
them below: ™ 

A. J. Gate, Associate (Holder of the Godwin Bursary for 1882).—~—I 
should wish to compliment Mr. Gass upon his paper, and my object in 
rising is to propose a vote of thanks to himforit In doing 80 I should 
wish to particularly express my gratification and interest in seeing the 
drawings upon the wall. It is not an easy matter, I know, to go to 
America and investigate the architecture there, because there is so 
much to see, and an immense amount of inquiry has to be gone 
through. Mr. Gass is quite right in speaking of the help which Amer- 
ican architects give to any one who gues there. Without their help the 
collection of drawings which we have before us would be simply 
impossible. They, of course, are gratified that their work should be 
studied by English architects, and certainly the study of it is benefi- 
cial. I trust that this will not be the last occasion on which the holder 
of the Godwin Bursary will go to America. ; 

It strikes me, in looking at the drawings this evening, though I did 
not go to Canada, that, speaking from an artistic point of view, Cana- 
dian work is not equal to the best work in the United States. Per- 
haps Mr. Gass will be able to say whether this is so. With regard to 
American work, I think there can be no doubt that Mr. Richardson’s 
work is exceedingly good, and I gather that he is doing one of the most 
useful things that can be done for American architecture, in that he is 
training for the profession in his office men who will worthily succeed 
him. With regard to the systems of ventilation, I think there can be 
little doubt that American work, in that way, is far ahead of ours. I 
do not know whether clients here experience difficulty or hesitation in 
paying for what are, no doubt, very elaborate systems of ventilation 
but we very seldom see, here in England, anything approaching the 
number and efficiency of the ventilating arrangements which Mr. Gass 
has described to us. I suppose it is because the climatic difficulties in 
America are so great; in winter the cold is intense, and in summer the 
heat is the same, and if they did not have artificial ventilation of a 
complicated kind, I suppose life, in their public buildings particularly 
would be intolerable. 

Joun Starter, Fellow. — There can be no two opinions as to the value 
of the paper we have heard, and I am sure we have inspected these 
drawings that are around the walls with admiration, perhaps in some 
few cases not unmingled with awe... . It appears to me that, with 
regard to the structural methods of America, there is a boldness. a 
thoroughness, a directness of aim and a Jack of conventionality w hich 
are extremely refreshing. Whether the same lack of conventionality 
on the art-side is a success, is open to question, but as to the structural 
part there can be no doubt of the attained. Mr. Gass has 
referred to the fire-proof systems in use in America, and without doubt 
they are far ahead of us in that respect. I think it is possible that 
expense may atfect matters more here than there, but still it is possible 
to make our buildings more fire-proof than they are, and without incur- 
ring any very great expense. I should like to draw attention to the fire- 
proof system that has been invented by Mr. Lindsay, of the Padding- 
ton Iron Works, called “steel decking.” It consists of something like 
troughs, which are made of moulded steel, and are in the shape of 
truncated equilateral triangles; these are filled-in ,completely with 
pumice-concrete, so called, I suppose, because there is no pumice-stune 
init. It is extremely light, and the depth is not much more than half 
what would be required if rolled iron-joists were used. It is being 
used largely by Mr. Waterhouse at the National Liberal Club and I 
think by Mr. Blomfield also, and it is well worthy of inspection ; From 
what I have read, I should say that the Americans proceed in a very 
scientific way with reference to foundations. I believe that in very 
many cases much greater difficulties are met with in various cities in 
the States than we meet with here. I read not long ago that in Chi- 
cago many of the best sites could not be built upon for a considerable 
time, because they could find no suitable foundation. I think I have 
heard you say, sir, that you have been there, and I believe it is a fact 
that a few feet below the surface there is a stratum of hard-pan three 
to six feet thick, and then fifty feet or more of treachervus svil, which 
might be called mud. ‘This is evidently a very difficult matter tu deal 
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with. The American architects seem to have approached the solution 
of the problem in a thoroughly scientific way. They decided to build 
upon the hard pan, and came to the conclusion that the only way to 
build safely was to make an exact calculation of the weights of the 
building which came upon the supporting-surfaces, and then exactly 
proportion the area of these surfaces to the weights th»y have to carry. 
Consequently the pressure upon the hard layer is all equal, and no one 
part has any greater pressure than another, and though it is probable 
that this stratum slightly sinks down when the. building is erected, yet 
it sinks regularly, and there is no cracking of the building. That 
seems to be the proper way to approach a problem of that kind. 
Again, I think we cannot read the professional journals of America, 
we cannot look at the programme of the various industrial universi- 
ties and institutes of technology, without seeing the immense strides 
the Americans have made in the subject of architectural education. 
They are a young nation, and we are an old one, and yet they have 
done infinitely more. I admit that, during the last few years, we have 
done a good deal, especially in connection with the obligatory exami- 
nations; but we have not gone far enough, and I believe that this ques- 
tion of education for students is one that must be faced, and thought 
out, by the Institute, combined with other bodies. I copied out of an 
American paper the course of study of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and I refer to it now because it seems to me that the stu- 
dent in that country has before him an opportunity of acquiring infor- 
mation which is wanting here. I believe the ordinary course for archi- 
tecture there is four years, but they fully appreciate that every one 
cannot give up that amount of time, and so they have instituted a 
course of two years for those who are unable to give the full time. 
This is going beyond the scope of the paper, but I think we ought to 
follow the subject up. I am quite sure that no greater good can be 
done, than by learning something of the methods of other countries, 
and occasionally taking stock, as it were, of our own deficiencies, and 
seeing how we are progressing in the right way; and, with this in view, 
may [| offer a hint before [ sit down? We have in connection with 
the Royal Institute of British architects, a number of Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, and could not somé means be adopted for 
making them a little less honorary and a little more corresponding ? 
Great good would be done if they would occasionally give us a com- 
munication as to what is going on in their respective countries, and if 
that were brought before this Institute, I think it would be greatly to 
our benefit. We should, in this way, get a little knowledge of what 
goes on abroad, in addition to what we get from the holder of the God- 
win Bursary, and from the professional newspapers. I shall be most 
happy to second the vote of thanks to the author of the paper. 

ALEXANDER Pare, Fe/low, expressed a hope that the splendid set of 
illustrations exhibited by Mr. Gass would remain on the walls for some 
time, as they appeared to be the best exhibition of American works he 
had seen. 

Tue Secretary stated that they would remain on view during the 
week. 

Caomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., Associate. — I think Mr. Gass has 
done wisely, where there are so many, only to give us some two or three 
portions of what he has gathered, and to confine himself to those few 
points. Seeing the buildings in Canada and the United States, one 
sees in all their phases a very great change from the architecture of 
this country. Oue sees the survivalism which we have here, which has 
been transplanted, and also buildings in every style corresponding with 
our own; but one also sees, when one gets to the United States, a class 
of buildings altogether different. There, architects have thrown aside 
survivalism, and have worked according to their own ideas. Now, one 
thing I noticed, when there was—that though there were buildings 
most objectionable accordimg to any canon of taste—one was not so 
much struck with the dizarrerie of their appearance as was to be ex- 
pected. There, building seems to be of styles which in this country we 
have grown out of, and the Americans are also growing out of them; 
their newer buildings have more reason in them. Such architecture 
now gaining ground, and there is so much purpose and intelligibility in 
the work that I was greatly pleased. 

R. Puene Spiers, F.S.A., Fellow. —I think it may be interesting to 
add one or two words respecting the origin of a great deal of the best 
architecture that we see here. The American architects have studied 
chiefly in France. Mr. Hunt is one of the former students at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and Mr. Richardson was a fellow-student of mine when 
] wasthere. It may be remembered als» that in 1867-68 Professor 
Ware came over here in order to make a study of English architectural 
education, and he subsequently went to Paris, in order to study for six 
months a scheme of architectural education for the Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston, to which Mr. Gass and Mr. Slater have referred. Mr. 
Ware collected a large numberof casts and drawings, and in Paris he 
entered the studio of one of the rising architects there, in order to 
master more completely the whole system of the school. It is that sys- 
tem which he has introduced into the Institute of Technology at Mas- 
sachusetts, and it is that system which he is carrying out now at the 
School of Mines of New York. From time to time I have received 
the visits of a great number of his most promising pupils. He felt 
that the education he was giving them was not sufficient, and so he has 
invariably advised them to go for one, or two, or more years to Paris. 
On their way he invariably sends them to me to advise them, and I 
have been able to follow their careers. The style, therefore, which the 
Americans, or those students who have been pupils in Professor Ware’s 
school, have taken as a starting-point is the Néo-Grec style. This style 
in Paris is shown in its finest qualities in the Ste. Genevieve Library 
opposite the Panthéon, by Labrouste, in the building of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, by Duban, in the National Library of Vaudoyer, in the 
Timbre or Stamp Office of Baltard, and various other buildings which 
I might mention. The Néo-Grec style may be considered as typical 
work of the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. If 
you bear that in mind, and look at the photographs and the drawings 
of Mr. Richardson, you will see from whence he draws his inspiration. 
At the same time you will see how the practical requirements of the 
Americans are met in the Byzantine or Név-Grec style, and how it has 
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come to be so materially altered as to constitute, to a certain extent in 
his designs, a series of original conceptions. I would call special atten- 
tion to the photographs of the Harvard Law School. They contain 
a large amount of originality and peculiar refinement, mixed with 
extreme breadth and boldness of treatment. It would have been impos- 
sible for an English architect to have dared to go to that extent; he 
would have had against him the criticisms of all those Who are afraid 
of sinning against the laws of recognized archeology. I remember, I 
could not help thinking that when Professor Ware went home he 
would be, in one sense, a happy man, because he would be able to 
found a style upon principles, his pupils would not always be bound 
by precedent, and he would be able to bring materials into use which 
we find it difficult to do in England. That has been borne out, I think, 
in the work of his pupils. 

Henry Dawson, Fellow. —I should like to say one word with refer- 
ence to the remark of Mr. Slater, when he intimated to us that Ameri- 
cans at Chicago had shown great originality in exactly calculating the 
weights that were to be placed upon the bearing-surfaces, and propor- 
tiouing the area of these to the weights. That is a very old affair in 
this country, and by no means confined to the scientific discoveries of 
America. In that respect we are a great many years before them, and 
they have simply followed in our wake. 

Proressor Kerr, Fellow.—I was in America some forty years ago, and 
since then have always taken a great interest in American architecture, 
and I have been accustomed to say, amongst other things good and bad, 
that no one in this country knows what freedom of thought is unless he 
has seen it exercised on American soil. In architecture there are two 
things in which America may be expected to make considerable prog- 
ress — one is ingenuity of construction and the other is originality of 
artistic design. With regard to ingenious construction, the Americans, 
in their own language, beat all Creation. The whole population of 
America seems to grasp the necessity for new inventions, and when an 
invention is brought to bear fully upon any requirement, it seems to be 
done, not in the rough-and-ready way as we are too much accustomed 
to think it is, but in a precise and practical way, which, to my judg- 
ment, shows the Anglo-Saxon intellect at its best. I therefore think we 
may trust ourselves to receive with considerable interest the explana- 
tions, which the lecturer has given us to-night, of the various contriv- 
ances with which he came in contact. It is not necessary for me to go 
particularly into them — they have already been discussed; but [| have 
no doubt in my own mind that in the course of the next generation 
American inventors, in respect of building, will doa great deal, for there 
is a great deal to be done. We seem in this country to be too much 
trammelled with old traditions; we do not seem to get beyond the in- 
struction that we received at school. ‘The Americans throw all that 
to the winds and strike out for themselves, when the occasion occurs, 
with some new contrivance. Upon the question of design, lam glad 
Mr. Spiers has said what he has with regard to the influence of the 
French. The Americans occupy a very peculiar position. You must 
always bear in mind that the Americans are the English of the future; 
and I think Mr, Gladstone’s theory is perfectly right: that the Ameri- 
cans are so far aliead of us, that if we look at what they are doing now, 
that is probably what we are about to doin the course of a certain 
time — in respect of architectural design, which is a much more difficult 
thing to deal with than mechanical contrivances, because it seems to 
march with the ages in a career of its own, independent of all individ- 
ual effort or control. When I was in New York, forty years ago, the 
large brown-stone church at the south end of the Broadway (‘lrinity 
Church) was just finished. It was considered a very fine church, which, 
indeed, it was; but there was another church at the other end of the 
Broadway, called Grace Church. That had a spire with crockets, all of 
cast-iron, and painted like gray granite. The editor of the New York 
Herald, the present Mr. Gordon Bennett’s father, criticised this spire. 
He compared it to a crocodile standing on its head. There is too much 
of that style of criticism still in vogue, and nearer home. However, 
since then, the Americans have made amazing progress, and, as Mr. 
Spiers has said, it is due very largely to French influence. They come 
over, they get my friend’s advice, and mark all that we are doing, and, 
depend upon it, they digest everything they find here, as elsewhere. 
Well, then, there will be a sort of cosmopolitan style of architecture 
gradually evolved in America. Wealth is developing in many ways 
more rapidly there than here, and I think during the next generation 
our successors will find architecture appearing not as sham Gothic or 
even, perhaps, as Néo-Grec. 

Tue Presipent. — It is a great satisfaction to me to hear such a paper 
as this read. It shows what a far-reaching ideg Mr. George Godwin’s 
was, for the collection of information respecting the practices of archi- 
tecture in different countries. Nobody can pass through any city in 
America without learning at every step. He will see much that will 
disgust him, no doubt, because people who go ahead in the way the 
Americans do, do a great many things that we should be ashamed of 
here in matters of art. But the impression that I derived from what I 
saw in America was that there was a great revolution going on, that a 
great deal of bad work had been done, but there was a foundation of 
good work laid, and that a grand future was before its architects. With 
reference to Mr. Richardson’s work, I was never more surprised in my 
life than when I saw the tower of the church that he built at Boston. 
It is a tower that it isa real pleasure to look upon, on account of its 
enormous mass. It must be double the bulk of any tower with which 
I am acquainted that has been erected in modern times in England. I 
do not know the exact dimensions, but it must be over sixty feet square. 
It is not a lofty tower, but itis a grand square mass which is very strik- 
ing indeed. Then the plan of the church itself is very good. ‘There is a 
wide nave and a choir with a spaciousness of aspect about it that is 
quite charming. I cannot say that I agree with Mr. Gass as to the 
details, because I do not think that they are up to the mark; but it is a 
question of growth. American art is a giant that has grown rather too 
rapidly, and therefore there is net the amount of finish about it that 
there ought to be. Mr. Spiers spoke about the French influence on 
Richardson’s work. I was only in Albany for a short time, but in the 
great building of the Capitol three architects have been employed, and 
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the superiority of the work that has been done by Richardson is very 
striking ; but it struck me that it was Florentine in its character rather 
than French; possibly, however, my view was too hasty. I was like 
the Americans. going at too great a pace, and so had not the opportu- 
nity to study it, but it seems to me that there was power in that work, 
and that the man who had designed it was going to develop into a great 
architect. It isa great pleasure to me to hear that he has a school of 
pupils, because one of the great defects of the American system is the 
short time they allow for acquiring a knowledge of their profession. 
The Americans cannot bear to go slowly. They will not give the time 
for studying which they ought to do. But if they get a few men with 
such original ideas as Richardson, then we may expect a great school 
of architects. Professor Kerr truly said, there is great wealth in Amer- 
ica — wealth increasing at an enormous rate. 
struck by the extraordinary material advantages of that country. 
Wherever you go there is an abundance of everything; the production 
of the country is prodigious, and we cannot therefore but hope that 
architecture may flourish by its products rightly directed. We have 
heard a good deal to-night about systems of ventilation, but there was 
great comfort to me in one thing that was said, The Americans think 
us excessively stupid; but there is some stupidity also on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Gass not only amused, but delighted me, by say- 
ing that when he went to examine the ventilating-shafts he found them 
all closed up. ‘That is almost invariably the case in English houses, 
and it is a great comfort to me to think there is equal stupidity amongst 
these go-ahead people in America. As to foundations, I think Mr. 
Slater has very properly called attention to that matter. But the same 
kind of thing is done in this country, and it is no new experience, though 
I do not think we go so closely into the calculations as Mr. Slater tells 
us the Americans do. It will be a great satisfaction if the Americans 
take a few hints from Mr. Spiers upon the subject of education, because 
they will be very much benefited by his advice. One difficulty they 
have to contend with, and which was admitted to me by every gentle- 
man to whom I mentioned the subject on my passage home, is the uni- 
versal tendency to jobbery. ‘That is the most damaging thing they 
have to contend with in connection with their public buildings. At 
Chicago I saw a great building in progress, and Ido not know how 
many architects had been employed upon it. When the Government 
changes the architect changes, and the consequence is that you get all 
kinds of styles mixed up, and a building, which ought to be a fine one, 
is utterly discreditable. There is only this comfort, that in a place like 
Chicago, where they think more of business than of beauty, they cover 
up the whole facade with such a network of telegraph and telephone 
wires that you cannot see it. This tendency to jobbery is a very seri- 
ous matter for architecture; we are not entirely free from it in this 
country, but we are freer from it than they are. I hope our institutions 
will not be so changed as to let in such a flood of jobbery as that which 
is admitted to prevail in America. The Americans have a sneaking 
fondness for the old country, and in that Boston church I have men- 
tioned, I was uncommonly pleased to see an old stone window which 
had been brought from the original Boston. They had carefully set it 
up in a porch, which is of so totally different a character. 

The vote of thanks, having been put to the meeting, was passed by 
acclamation. 


GREEK AND VENETIAN MASONRIES. 


E find upon a slab 
Vy, of Pentelic mar- 

ble an inscription 
of the fourth century, 
B. C., containing the 
specifications for the 
work of repairing the 
walls of Athens, which prescribes that the stones inserted shall be 
made firm with wedges of olive wood,' a perfectly justifiable method 
of proceeding in strengthening a wall of defence already existing and 
above ground. About the same time (329 B. c.), they repaired the 
walls of Eleusis.2_ Here, too, they used wedges of wood tarred, a 
necessary precaution, as the kind of wood employed at Eleusis was 
sensible to dampness; in this inscription only elder, elm, ash and 
cypress are mentioned. 

Another interesting application of olive wood, and more particu- 
larly of wild olive, is recorded in an inscription of the second cen- 
tury B. C., which is the project for the construction of the new path 
near the temple of Livadia. After determining the method of 
working the slabs uf stone, and the preparation of the bed for them 
to rest on, itis said that for the purpose of levelling cubes of wild 
olive are to be kept ready,’ a procedure which finds a singular parallel 
in the Medizval Venetian constructions, where the stones are made 
firm by lead. The bases of the arches of the Ducal Palace, which 
needed to be carefully levelled, were placed upon a piece of lami- 
nated lead previously laid in the centre of the capital and fastened 
all around with wedges of wood in order that when they poured 
melted lead into the joint the bases might be considered firm; the 
wedges remained shut up in the lead, and when the capitals were 
taken out in the work of restcration several were found ; they are of 
larch, about as large as a finger, singed by the lead and much com- 
pressed by the weight of the edifice, which we may say they had sus- 
tained alone. 

It is possible that the Venetians imitated the Byzantines in the 
use of lead in masonry, which Procopius glorifies in describing the 
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method of placing the building materials in the basilica of S. 
Sophia: “They do not join them with quick-lime, or with bitumen 
which Semiramis’s ambition lavished at Babylon, or with anything 
of that kind, but with lead, which was poured into the joints and ran 
into all the interstices, fastening the stones together.4 But the 
Byzantines in this only followed a practice handed down from their 
predecessors, since the Greeks, before the Roman rule, used melted 
lead as a joining substance when they could not obtain the contact 
by rubbing together the stones. And the inscription of Livadia 
relates that the leading was done in the presence of the master of 
Now the cubes of wild olive to be held in readiness are 
those, as it seems to me, that, having been marked and put in their 
due places sustained the slabs of stone which, although unequal 
underneath, nevertheless when laid upon the cubes offered an exact 
level upon the surface of the pavement for which nothing was left to 
be done but to polish the joints and pour in the melted lead. M. 
Choisy ® thinks, on the other hand, that the cubes served to sustain 
the instrument with which they verified the levelling of the slabs ; 
but was olive wood necessary for this, and wild olive at that, and well 
dried? The specifications for the cubes or dice or cushions of wood 
are plain: they were smoothed, each one had to be marked, they 
were of wild olive, because the ancients knew that the non-domestic 
trees gave a stronger and denser wood,® and they were dry, or dried, 
so as not to produce any steam during the leading. 

Thus the ancient Greeks did just what the Venetians of a good 
period (XIV Cent.), did. It is worth while to compare all this atten- 
tion paid to the proper use of heterogeneous materials, with the inex- 
perience in the primitive Venetian constructions ([X Cent.), when 
they made the trachites on the basement of the Campanile and S. 
Marco firm by means of fragile bricks and fragments of sandstone. 

Giacomo Bont. 


M AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE 


CRITICIS CRITIC. 
4 66 OME surprise has been ex- 
j “pressed at the appearance 
4 “in two recent numbers of 


“The American Architect of a long 
“article entitled ‘ Sitting Statues.’ 
“The title is a misleading one, for 
“the paper is devoted to the consid- 
ro) “eration of a single statue — Mr. Olin 
sa] “ Warner’s ‘Governor Buckingham,’ 
mad “unveiled two years ago in the Capi- 
: ‘ “tol at Hartford, Conn. It is not 
~~. “this fact that has surprised the 

“readers of the Architect, however, 

“but the more serious one, that the 

“whole article is an overt attack on 

“Mr. Warner, and a covert attack 

“on Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens —the 

“best two of our younger sculptors. 
— “The attack on Mr. Warner consists 
“in dwelling at length on his advan- 
“tages as a student and the great 
“expectations which his earlier work 
“had led his friends to form of his 
“career, and then pronouncing the 
“result of his most important artistic 
“effort a death-blow to all these 
“hopes. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward comes 
‘in for a little abuse over Mr. War- 
ner’s shoulders; while Mr. John 
Rogers, whose statuettes are famil- 
iar in many households, is singled 
out from the body of American 
‘sculptors for especial praise. The 
‘attack on Mr. St. Gaudens is very 
subtle. It cons sts in ignoring him 
where the mention of his name is 
imperatively demanded. There is 














A Tye tet “singular indelicacy in an artist’s 
of a cf - ; thus attacking his more fortunate 
) er . rivals, and it is unaccountable that 
iW ‘au “a journal of the Architect's standing 
“a “should open its columns to such an 

ee “assault.” — The Critic, April 3. 


We fear that personal friendship for the two sculptors it cham- 
pions obscured the usual good judgment and perceptive faculties of 


| our good friend the Critic, or it would not in so few lines have offered 


so many opportunities for refutation and rejoinder. ' 

We do not propose to interfere between Mr. Bartlett and his 
critics any further than to suggest that the impartial public will find 
Mr. Bartlett’s method of writing, over his own name, more manly 
than that followed by critics who characterize as an “attack” a 
criticism of Mr. Warner’s work which sums up the writer's opinion 
in these words: “ With the exception of the Buckingham, we believe 


that his work is the best and most legitimate contribution yet made 


’ 


to our sculpture ;”’ who forget themselves so far as to say that John 
Rogers is “singled out from the body of American sculptors for 
especial praise; ” whereas he was, in truth, very casually mentioned 
4 Etudes épigr., p. 205. P 
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* toxupotepa yup vat TuKvorepa. Thephor. Hist. plant. 1V. 13,1. And else- 
where (V. 7, 4) he says that the ma lets and pins of wild olive were the best. 
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as possessing a “certain illustrative tendency” —faint praise, of 
which, we trust, no one will be so unkind as to deprive him; and 
who accuse Mr. Bartlett of “indelicacy” in presuming to criticise 
his “more fortunate rivals,” and yet seem to be blind to the fact 
that, through their choice of phrase, they may seem to lack that 
perfect delicacy which would refrain from flouting a nan for his 
lack of success. In one point we heartily agree with’ the critics, 
that is, that the “attack on Mr. St. Gaudens is very subtle.” This 
attack, it seems, consists in omitting his name at a juncture where 
its mention is “imperatively demanded.” The only place which 
seems to fit this description is in the sentence above, which we quote 
from Mr. Bartlett, to which the critics would like to add, perhaps, 
the qualifving phrase, “except, of course, the works of Mr. St. 
Gaudens,” and, by so doing, would deprive Mr. Warner of that pre- 
eminence which his critic most willingly accords him. 

For our part we distinctly are not parties to the controversy, and 
are not to be understood as endorsing Mr. Bartlett’s opinion; we only 
speak to the fairness and propriety of the Crific’s language, urged 
to it by the “ surprise” our action occasions and the statement that 
it is “ unaccountable.” 

We do not know any architect whose every work is beyond praise, 
and we do not believe there is any sculptor whose work is always and 
wholly good, and we do not know of any canon of art criticism 
which debars an artist, successful or unsuccessful, from being a most 
judicial and truthful critic. It is a fact, we believe, that our art 
critics through their command of adjectives in every degree of com- 
parison have brought it about that few artists have any true idea of 
their real merits, and we can conceive it to be intensely disagreeable 
to an artist and that artist’s friends to have said aloud anything 
that is not couched in the usual terms of fulsome adulation. For 
our own part we find extremely distasteful the modern method of 
critically examining, analyzing and dissecting the work of a living 
man — unless he be a foreigner and so not likely to see what is said 
of him —and, moreover, false, because the work is often done with 
a bias, and almost always a favorable one, so that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously the critic presents the favorable side only of his subject, and 
gives to the world as a complete study what is really only a partial 
one —in more senses than one of the word. It was because we found 
Mr. Bartlett as willing to blame as to praise, and willing to do both 
unflinchingly, that it seemed to us worth while to publish the series of 
articles the title of which the Critic tells us is “ misleading,” a state 
ment to which we beg leave to take exception. 


INSTANCE OF ATTEMPTED BRIBERY. 





AN 


N some ways, it is rather a pity that Messrs. Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce, of Syracuse, N.Y., manufacturers of steam-heating appara- 
tus, should find it necessary to come to the public prints for a hint 

that, as a rule, it is not provocative of the most lasting benefit to name 
or pocket to approach a general officer of the United States Army, on 
the retired list at that, with an offer of a bribe. Messrs. Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce will do well to give their clerk who wrote the letter 
an army-list to study, and they would do equally well to consult 
some friendly architect, and get from him a partial list of those 
architects by whom such a document as the one below would not be 
considered as a “ confidential matter.” 








SYRACUSE, N.Y., March 8th, 1886. 
Mr. M. C. MerGs: 

Dear Sir,— We send you catalogue of steam-heating apparatus 
describing our celebrated “ Florida” boiler. An examination of 
details cannot fail to convince you of its superiority in all respects, 
and best of all, its comparatively low price. If you will send us pen- 
cil tracings or blue-prints of floor plans of any residences or buildings 
you may have on your tables, we shall be pleased to forward to you, 
at our expense, estimates of the cost of heating, with full details, and 
will allow you an architect’s commission of five per cent on all Florida 
boilers which you may use and specify. We guarantee our boilers 
to fully perform all that we claim, so that in using them you take no 
risk of failure. If you have any large work open to competition, or 
on which you desire figures, please inform us, so that we may esti- 
mate, and we pledge you satisfactory arrangements. 

We trust that you will regard this matter as confidential, and should 
you favor us, we will see that it is satisfactory and profitable for you to 
Very truly yours, 

Pierce, BuTLer & PIERCE. 


ado 80. 
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COST OF PROTECTING 








BUILDINGS AGAINST FIRE. 


THE 
Boston, April 3, 1886, 
To tHe Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—In your excellent article upon the lesson which may 
be learned from the long experience of the Factory Mutual Compan- 
ies, I think you have there only one part in which I do not fully 
concur, and that is in assuming that the cost of protecting or altering 
buildings, even as they are now constructed, would be ten per cent 











of the value of the buildings and contents. 
estimate. 

In the case of the factory costing, for instance, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, filled and stocked ready to start, the proportionate 
expenditure would be one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the 
contents, consisting of muchinery and stock. This expenditure 
would inblude all the inside fire-apparacus, including pumps, pipes 
and sprinklers, as well as the outside hydrants, pipes and other appa- 
ratus of the same kind. 

The cost of the entire fire-apparatus, including automatic-sprinklers 
at the rate of one sprinkler to every hundred square feet of floor- 
surface throughout the premises; would not exceed eight thousand 
dollars, but in order to cover remote contingencies we may call it ten 
thousand dollars; and then, as you will observe, you have only two 
per cent upon the whole cost for the fire-apparatus, assuming that the 
water-supply is to be drawn from a public service: where special 
reservoirs are required to be built by the factory corporation there 
would be an additional cost; but such reservoirs serve many other 
purposes besides prevention of fire, and therefore ought not to be 
included. If the building under consideration be one which requires 
the strength of the cotton factory, the cost of safe construction is no 
greater, if as great, as the cost of the ordinary warehouse examples 
of combustible architecture. Even the requirement of plastering on 
wire is only made in the specially hazardous departments, constitut- 
ing a very small part of the ordinary mill risks. 

Smaller buildings devoted to purposes which require less strength 
in construction, could only be made suitable for insurance by some 
addition to the original expenditure, to make them more solid so as 
to burn more slowly. 

The ordinary fire-traps which serve for a few years for shoe- 
factories, paint-shops, and the like, may be defended in some measure 
upon the ground that the owners can afford to burn them somewhat 
often at the cost of the underwriters, rather than to expend more 
capital upon them. 

There are many ways of making existing buildings which are now 
of bad construction, not only safer, but better; for instance, if a 
building is surmounted by the ordinary hollow roof consisting of 
thin boards, slated on the outside, sheathed inside, enclosing a delu- 
sive air-space which is supposed to be a preventive of heat, safety 
requires the removal of the sheathing and the use of the same mate- 
rial fastened up lengthwise between the rafters close to the under 
side of the roof boards. 

When this has been done, the underwriters have ceased to take 
objection to the rafter construction, and the owners have found that 
their attics were cool in summer and warm in winter, so that they 
could be made use of where they had previously been almost useless. 

Two or three conspicuous examples of the mill walls permeated by 
air-spaces, which we commonly designate as fire-flues, between the 
brickwork and the sheathing, have been successfully treated. In one 
case, the buildings constituting a very large risk in a very cold place, 
consisted of an outer wall of brick, against which were set studs of 
about four inches, on which sheathing had been nailed. The errone- 
ous idea of the architect had been that the air-space would prevent 
dampness passing through, and would tend to keep the building warm. 
Although the work done in this mill was of a very safe character, and 
the buildings were low, the insurance upon them was declined unless 
the owners would either remove the sheathing or fill up the space 
with incombustible material between it and the brickwork. They 
concluded to adopt the latter method, although we would not become 
responsible for success. They made a mortar of coal ashes ten parts, 
and lime one part, worked it rather thin so that it would run into all 
the spaces. They removed the top board of the sheathing on the 
inside, and poured the mortar in, thus making a solid wall. It 
hardened very soon, and is now like brick. The report after the 
first winter is that the rooms were very much warmer; no wind 
could get through and no dampness. The owners now state that they 
would make the change without regard to safety, merely for the pur- 
pose of economy of fuel, in case they had the job to do again. 

You may safely reduce your assumed expenditure in the example 
which you have presented of one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
property to be treated, from a supposed necessity of an expenditure 
of ten million dollars for apparatus and changes in construction, to 
less than five million dollars; and if the consideration of fire is kept 
in mind in building from the foundation up to the roof, as it should 
be, you may further reduce the proposed additional expenditure for 
safety on one hundred million dollars’ worth of property to three 
million dollars; then compute the profit as you have done in your 
first article, and see where you come out. 

If it were possible for all the owners and occupants of property in 
certain squares or blocks of buildings in this and other cities, to com- 
bine for the prevention of loss by fire, I could designate places where 
each five million dollars’ worth of property could be so well guarded, 
even as the buildings are now constructed, as to render a great con- 
flagration impossible and even an important fire very unlikely to 
happen, at a cost not exceeding the sum of money now paid annually 
for the policies of insurance, with which such owners and occupants 
attempt to guard themselves against personal loss in case of a fire, 
by distributing the burden upon other people. I do not say that 
such absolute security would be given as could be had in properly 
constructed buildings, but such is the value of the contents of many 
blocks in the principal cities as to render it certain that in place of 
an investment of ten million dollars in the manner in which you 
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deseribe, for the protection of a hundred million, one or two million 
lollars thus invested would without question prove to be extremely 
fitable, on the terms proposed, both to the owners, occupants, and 
lerwriters, 
[ may, perhaps, sien myself vs an anti-combustion missionary in 
the matter of this communication. KE. A. 


roE BOWER-BARFF RUSTLESS-IRON PROCESS. 
New York, March Isth, 1886, 
fo tne Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
Dear Sirs, 
“ Trade Supple ment”’ of the Gth inst., on the Bower-Barff Rustless 
Iron Process,” which is misleading in the impression given, that the 
work mentioned for the prominent buildings was done by the * Phil- 
Iphia Rustless Iron Company.”” We manufactured most of the 


Our attention has been called to an article in your 


rk, and treated it ali in our own furnace, and we feel that it is 
‘ust that we should be robbed of whatever credit there is attached 
to the work. We were the pioneers in this country in introducing 
e process, and have spent a great deal of time and money in 


xperimenting and bringing it into practical use, as the inventors 


will testify, and have treated work free of charge to that end, notably 
e Produce Exchange of New York, and we ask that you would 
kindly publish this in our behalf. We send you herewith a copy of the 
‘Bower-Barff Co.’s” prospectus, from which the * Philadelphia 
Company * have copied most of their article and list of buildings, 
nitting, however, that part referring to us. 
\ ( ry ré Sper (fully, 
IIecLA ARCHITECTURAL Bronze AND Iron Works. 


Ir was our intention that this communication should find plice in out 


ile Supplement for April 5. as it was aevident omitted we give it 
ce to prevent the prolongation of an act of injustice, not necessari 
wever, intentional Eps, AMERICAN AKCHITEC! 


WOW TO COMPUTE CHARGES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE. 
fo tne Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 

Dear Sirs.— Referring to your remar ks in issues of 13th inst. and 
| revious dates - before the matter of the proper method of making 

it an architect’s charges dies out of discussion I should like to 
have some opinions as to what the proper per diem charge is when 
you choose to, or have’ to, make out a bill in that way. Of course 
there would needs be a variation in this—a man like Mr. A. B.C., 
who is so wonderfully talented and so full of paying practice having 
. different value per hour from Mr. X. Y. Z., who is only commence 
ing and has not much ability and has less work. 

But what is the minimum and what is the average per day and per 
hour? Also,in charging for assistants’ time, how much profit should 
be added; should the same salary yon happen to be paying be stated 
with pereentage of profit added on? I may have an assistant at 
$5 per day whose services are fully equal to others, at $10. 

If an unpaid pupil’s time is employed, is it to be charged, and if so, 


i 


how ? 

The matter is undoubtedly full of difficulties any way we can settle 
it. but I think there oucht to be a little more discussion as to the best 
way of doing so. 

For myself, [ am conscious that the value of my day’s work to my 
client varies very much. For instance, the first hour [ commence to 
work on the plans for a new client [ might have a sudden stroke of 
gening, or luck, and hit upon a treatment of plan, say, which would for 
itself,—for the idea, though perhaps only half an hour’s work, — be 
worth all the rest of my services in that particular matter. Suppos- 
ing my client suddenly changing his mind and found it suited him or 
his friends to employ another architect (or a carpenter only), asked 
me for so much work as I had accomplished, and offered to pay me 
for the amuunt of time I had spent on it, what should [ do? Surely 
an hour or two of ordinary pay would not be a fair equivalent for that 
clever conception of plan. Respectfully, L. M. N. 

THESE are very interesting points, and we should be glad to have the 
)pinions of architects generally upon them. Concerning the matter of the 
vilue of an architect's services by the day. as L. M. N. says, the reputation 
ind practice of the individual is the most important thing to be considered, 
but the minimum charge of three guineas a day, or about sixteen dollars, 
vhich is fixed by the schedule of the Roval Institute of Britis Architects 
nay be taken as the sen<e of the profession in Great Britain in regard to 

e value of the time of the most modest person whose attainments entitle 

im to practise as an architect. The rate at which the time of assistants 
should be charged is determined, not so much by the salaries paid them as 
y a proportional division of the whole office expenses. To expect an arehi- 
tect to allow a client to employ his men. and pay them what he would have 

iid them. adding «a small douceur to himself, leaving him meanwhile to 
vot the bilis for office-rent, stationery, heating, and soon, would be obvi- 

isly absurd: and the simplest way is to add together all the items of 

pen-e, divide the total as nearly as possible in the ratio which each man 
mtribntes toward earning the revenue of the office, and make this the 
isis of the chirge, where it isadvisable to render a billin that wav, adding, 
f course, a reasonable profit to pay the ar hitect for the supervision, and 
for the respon-ibility for their work which he assumes. Engineers often 
regulate their charges in this way, and it will be found, we think, that there 
re very few men in either an architect’s or an engineer's office who-e time 
an be afforded at less than one dollar an r, considering, as we must, 
that a considerable portion of the time for which the architect or engineer 
pivs them. and during which he must keep the office bills paid, is nece<sa- 
rily spent in changing from one piece of work to another, in preparing for 
out-of-town work, in receiving directions or making reports, and ina hun- 
dred other small duties not relating s» particularly to any one client that 
he can be charged for the time vecupied in them. 








In all this it must be understood that we do not by any means advocate 
a change from the established sy-tem of charging for the professional work 
of architects by percentage. Although it is always advisable to keep a 


} 


record of the time spent by eacl draughtsman, as well as by the princi 





upon each piece of work, and it may sometimes be necessary to reear te 
the time-book, either to satisfy a jury or an auditor that the percentage 
charge is not exorbitant, or to determine the proper amount to be asked for 
work of different sort from that provided for in the schedule, there can be 








no doubt that the percentage system provides better than any other for the 
equit ible averaging of thore cidents of a fortunate Inspiration in the ense 
ot one design, or a long course of study over another, whi ve Inevitable 
in faithful professional work. As L. M,N. suggests, it would be as unreason 
ible on a client’s part to expect an architect to ree hin ery smal 
price bec ( ppened t itonan admirable plan in a short time as it 
wouid be for the architect to expect his next client to pa im Aan enormous 
price because he found his particular pr em of difficult solution. Every 
ene re gnizes this mel uly ustom of employing architects, not by 
the day or hour, but to make certain definite preliminary sketches, working- 
drawings, details and specifications, or to irry his design into complete 
exectition, is the ft t { centuries of experience of s vork, and is 

vavs regarded as forming the | s of the contract betwee t 

und his client, anless some et Yr arinngement is expressly stipulated and 
greed to by both parties Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
IRON LINTELS. 
LIVINGSTONE, M. T., Mareb 17, 188¢ 
= = 
lo tne Epirors or tok AMERICAN ARCHITEC’ 

Dear Sirs, Please describe to us the best plan of cast n lintel 
to carry a twelve-inch brick wall weighing thirty-two tons, « 
distributed, over a span of sixteen feet between bearings. Lintel is 
to be used to carry front of building above Hirst st rv, ends of whic i 
have twenty-ineh brick wall to rest on. An argument having arisen 
have agreed to refer the matter to Woald i be better to 


Wr should n h prefer sé I ims s ‘ 
If it were nbsolutely necessa t =f =t-iren, the be for O ( 
* box-lintel.”” Ku-shaped ins ! t shonld f | stl ing 
more thin the pro -ed stra t | li p “. ol 11 y I 
iplatform with weights, ful ¢ placed ithe ling Eps IKE 


ICAN ABCHITEC! 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
SYRACUSE, March 3ist, 1886 


To tne Eprrors or tuk AMERICAN ARCHITEC 


Dear Sirs, I notice on page 148 of the issue fo March 27th, 
1886, a note taker : ipt in regard to the move 


cen from the Boston Tra L 

ment of the Washington monument. May not the movement of the 
pendulum be due to the rotation of the earth on its axis? M. Fou 
cault has used the pendulum to demonstrate the movement of the 
earth, and if I am not mistaken, under similar conditions I can 


hardly eredit the theory that the mass of masonry is so soon affected 
to such an extent as spoken of in the note. 


Respectfully yours, E. M. Buen, Archit 
Since the note referred to appeared in print we have read a statement 
that Col. Casey denvs that he ever said w t has been attributed to bi 


Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITEC! 
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Tue “ TeLterpnone-Lapy” ano tne Fire.— An insurance man tells 
a story of telephone experience in Detroit, which has both a serious and 
a comical aspect. The Barnum Wire Works at Detroit took fire, and 
the watchman on duty rang up the telephone-lady, who, as in this case 
made and provided, asked: “ What number do you want Watch 
man —‘“Give me the Fire-Department, quick.” Telephone-Lady — 
“What number do you want?” Watchman—“Oh! blank the blank 

, 





, ’ 
number; give me the Fire-Department. Weare all afire. Blank, blank, 
blank, quick!” Then, having notified the fire worshippers of the condi- 
tion of things, he rang up again, and asked for the house of one of the 
principals—the Receiver, perhaps—and was informed by the telephone- 
lady that “the service of the Barnum Wire Works had been discon 





tinued on account of profane language having been used.” — FE 
Hyprautic Sarr Mininc.—In the eastern portion of the State of 
Michizan, U.S, astratum of salt underlies the surface at a depth of 
1000 to 2000 feet Its thickness is irregular, the de} sit lying in 
pockets, some of which are known to be ver 200 Teet In thickness 
At Marine City are extensive works, packing at the present time 350 
barrels of salt daily, although the capacity of the weil is sufficient to 
furnish brine enough for double that quantity of salt An artesian 
well 1748 feet in depth was bored for the purpose of reaching tl ilt 
deposit, which was struck at a depth of 1633 feet, after passing thr ugh 
200 feet of clay, 650 feet of shale and steatite, and the remainder of 
the distance limestone Phis well is lined with an n-pipe ca e414 
inches inside-diameter, and a212i h pipe, 1710 feet long, is suspended 


in the interior of the larger pipe. Fresh water from the St. Clair River 
is forced into the annular-space between the two pipes by a Worthing 
ton duplex-pump of 10-inch stroke, with 10-inch steam and 4-inch 


water-cylinders. The fresh water dissolves the salt, and the brine 





rushes up the central pipe saturated with salt. When the well was 
first used this brine contained twenty per cent of the salt necessary 
for saturation, but the salt in solution increased until it reached full 
saturation. The central pipe delivers the brine into an elevated tank 
holding 100,009 gallons, whence it flows into a settling basin, where the 
brine is warmed by steam pipes. Thence it is drawn into grainers 


which are lung wood-tanks 125 feet in length, and 11 feet in width 
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As the water, 
then precipi 
| 


where the bri 


be 


ne is heated by steam-pipes in the bottom. 


ynes evaporated the salt forms on the surface and 


tates, and is moved along the bottem by wooil-s¢ rapers operated bv an 
engine, and at the end is delivered to belt-conveyers, which distribute 
it to various bins In the storehouse. Each of the five-grainers havea 
cap y of seventy barrels of salt per day. ‘The cost of the well was 
$7,500, and of the remainder of the works, including boilers of 5140 
herse-power, machinery, buildings and docks, $28,000. The cost of 
producing cach barrel of salt weighing 280 pounds is said to be 55 
cents, and is mack up of the following items Barrel, 17 cents: coal, 
1 vents; jabor, 20 cents; repairs and miscellaneous, 5 cents; and the 
average net price during the past year 71 cents per barrel. ‘The brine 


and the salt have been analyzed by Dr. F. E. Engelhardt, chemist for 


the State of New York, as follows: 





Salt, 

Moisture is 0 5924 
lu-oluble ‘one eens 0.0140 
Sulphate of lime cove 1.2240 
a magnesia 0.1890 

- sodium O.0100 
Chloride of calcium O8 OLT6 
lv0).QU0U0 

Brine at 62 deg. Fahr., Specific Gravity 1.2015. 

Sulphate of lime 0.4790 
~~ mnagnesia 0.0420 

” sod.um snes 20 oene se 0,020 
Chioride of calcium esve — osne — esos 25.5200 
Water _ eee 73.9570 


100 VOW, 
—_ Eng neering, 





Arcumo.Locican Discoveries at Assuan. — The archeological sea- 
son has begun in earnest. No sooner do we record one discovery 
than another turns up. Last week it was Athens, followed by the 
Egyptian Delta; and now we receive intelligence of an important 
series of finds at Assuan. The successful explorer this time is General 
Grenfell, who has had the good fortune to discover an ancient Egyp- 
tian necropolis in the Libyan, or western desert, opposite Assuan, on 
the left bank of the Nile. Among the tombs already opened are sev- 
eral which date apparently from the twelfth dynasty (circa B. c. 3000), 
and are constructed in the style of the great Lycopolitan sepulchres in 
the mountain above Siut. ‘They consist of two or more halls, or cham- 
bers, connected by corridors, the roof being supported by columns, and 
the walls decorated with colored bas-reliefs in brilliant preservation. 
Several of these tombs appear to belong to members of a noble, if not 
a royally-connected family, the heads of which were probably govern- 
ors of tlre province. The largest is described as a truly magnificent 
sepulchre, measuring 140 feet in depth, by 40 feet in breadth, and con- 
taining thirty columns, some square, some round. It purports to be the 
tomb of a certain prince of Upper and Lower Egypt, who lived in the 
reign of one Neferkara, and who is represented in one of the wall- 
paintings asa lame man, leaning ona crutch. A fine “shrine” (?) and 
an altar (more correctly, perhaps, a table for funerary offerings) occupy 
their original position in the innermost chamber, and are in perfect 
condition The sculptures are very curious, and the aspect of the 
whole tomb is reported as extremely archaic. From the second to the 
end of the eleventh dynasty there were, however, many kings named 
Neferkara; and, until the inscriptions are fully deciphered, it is, of 
course, impossible to say under which ruler this lame functionary flour- 
ished. The tomb is attributed by those on the spot to the third 
dynasty; but it seems, for many reasons, more likely to date from the 
time of that Neferkara who succeeded Merenra, of the sixth dynasty 
The founder of this line, Ati, was a native of the island of Elephantine, 
Assuan, and the place first rose to importance under his 
It was during the reign of Merenra that Una, a famous gen 
suceral and prime minister, quarried the granite of Assuan for the 
sepuichre and sarcophagus of his sovereign, and built a fleet of thir- 
teen vessels at Elephantine for the transport of the same. Pending 
further details, we should, therefore, be inclined to ascribe the large 
tomb to a nobleman of that period, especially if the neighboring 
twelfth-dynasty tombs are those of his descendants. In of these 
latter there are found a series of Osiride statues, representing the 
deceased in mummified form done in baked clay or terra-cotta, and 
placed in recesses along the corridor. This, at all events, is an entire 
novelty in tomb decoration. The cemetery will probably prove to be 
of great extent, as there is evidence of its having been in use down 
to a late period. The large tomb, usurped by later comers, was 
found piled to the ceiling with mummics, mummy-cases, and funcr- 
furniture of Roman times, including upward of sixty memorial 
General Grenfell is actively pursuing his work of discovery by 


opposite 


cessors. 


ary 
stela 


the help of our English soldiers, who continue to open and clear out 
tomb after tomb. — London Times, March 5 














A Sum™M \R1zING Of the results shown in the building trades for the first 
three months of the vear, so far as has been found possible to tabulate 
them, indicates in a general way, an increase of from fifteen to twenty per 
cent in investments. In twelve cities architects’ reports and opinions are 
very much alike concerning work in their own hands, and as to the prose- 
cution of building operations which have pa-sed out of their hands, Noone 
but a confirmed pessamist could find in existing trade and industrial condi- 
tious anv grounds for denying a healthful condition of things in the build- 
ing trades, in the industries, in mining, railroad, or other great interests. 
The worst observation that can be indulged in at this time is, that a large 
amount of business is being done at verv little, if any, margin, and that a 
large amount of business that will be transacted this year will be done at 
unsatisfactory margins. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state the reasons for 
this. Thev have been hinted at before. The advance in labor and material 
was nnexpected, although when we look back, it is rather surpri-ing that it 
should be so. It is duubtful whether there will be such a reaction as will 


| 


be of any benefit, even were it desirable. The enterprise which his be 
and is being checked, will be relieved in time, to expend its energy. 
Encouraging evidences of buildiug and indastrial activity are apparent 
nearly all the New England towns and villages. If man ifacturers comp 
of too moderate margins, it is to be supposed the pub.ic have reasons 
congratulate itself upon lower prices, Jt does not appear that enterp: 
is been discouraged or production checked by the barrowness of mary 
in any industry, and, therefore, it is safe to say the country at large is bei 
rither benetited than otherwise. So long as there is so much idle mon 


Valting tluivestinent, sO long Wi l margins Continue extreme ly murow, a 
combinations of smaller manufacturers be formed for mutually protecti 
purposes. It is encouraging to note that in several towns and cities in Ne 


tuglind, employers are investing money in the erection of houses for the 
employees, and that the importance of this course is being recognized f{: 
more reasons than one. The demand for small houses must of necessi 
continue, and we have it on authority of well-informed architects an 
investors that house-building for mechanics and workingmen and person; 
of limited means will continue probably for two or three years to come t 
occupy a great deal of the time, attention and money of investors and buil: 
ers. Building activity is increasing in New York City and surroundin; 
cities, as well as throughout the larger cities and tuwns of that Stats 
During the first three mouths of this vear, 3,365 transfers of property we: 
recorded in New York City. representing a transfer of $69,000,000, or abo 
75 per cent mure than for the same time last year, Mortgages also show a 
increase. ‘The numbers being 2,350 for the tirst three months of last vear a 
against 2,794 this year, and the increase in the amount of money loaned was 
inaratio of 23 to 32. During the first three months of this year 1,07 
buildings were projected as against 681 for the same three months of las 
year, ‘The estimated cost of the buildings projected during the first quar 
ter of this year is $17,006,438, while the cost of the projected properties ft 
the first quarters of last year was $9,523,700. Crossing over to ’hiladelphia 
we find « similarly encouraging condition of things; the increase iu th 
permits over the first quarter of last year is about 33 per cent, and in amount 
nearly double. ‘The architects of that city speak very confidently of th 
probabilities of the season now at their doors, and have more work in hand 
by far than last year. Leading real-estate operators speak of a genera 
advance in real estate of from 10 to 50 per cent; much of it, no doubt, is 
held at speculative prices until a bona fide offer is made. Building opera- 
tions in Pittsburgh have also been greatly stimulated, but much of this acti 
vity is due to exceptional causes, such as the supply of natural-gas, the free 
dom from strikes, comparatively speaking, and the influx of capital to profit 
by the numerous exceptional advantages beside fuel, such as railway facili 
ties. The cities along the Ohio River valley are also putting on a new suit 
of enterprise, and a great deal of activity is apparent there. For many 
years after the boom given to railway construction, the Ohio River cities, 
with one, or perhaps two exceptions, increa:ed slowly in productive capacity 
and in population. The railroads drew traftic and trade in other directions 

But since the development of the Southern States industrially, a spirit of 
enterprise has been creeping into these cities and has been manifesting 
itx-elf in the erection of numerous manufacturing establi-hments, some of 
them of no moderate proportions, and in the building of a Jarge number of 
houses, shops, stores and factories. Real estate is also advancing in valu 
in these cities and towns, and no doubt will continue to advance as railway 
traffic between the North and South increases. ‘The iron trade of the valley 
in the neighborhood of Wheeling anticipates a great benefit from the pro- 
jected utilization of natural-gas. Bold projectors ave risking money in 
efforts to find this valuable fuel, at points several hundred miles farther 
West, but as vet without practical success. The manufacturing towns and 
cities in the interior of Ohio and Indiana, also feel the stimuius of enter- 
prise and fresh capital. A great deal of money that in vears past has pre 
ferred to riot in railway speculation has reformed and gone West to grow 
up with the younger energy of the manufactuiing interior. Our building 
aud architectural journals furnish abundance evidences of the euterpris 
that is moving through these and other Western States. It is no doubt due 
to the eradual decentralization of our industries. Those States are the 
shops for the farther West where their wagons, carriages, agricultural im 
plements, much of their hardware, aud most of their iron and steel is made 
Pennsylvania in the rear confines itself mostly to the heavier mill produc 
tions, such as rails and heavy products of forge and furnace. 

It is only when we enter the Northwest that we meet with the genuino 
energy Which is reducing that region from a wilderness to a garden, The 
architects of Chicago speak in glowing terms of this year’s prospects, and 
in as equally encouraging terms of the future progress of the Northwest 





The railway construction of the last two or three years has only shown the 
possibilities of this region. At least 1,500 miles of road will be built in 
what may be vaguely termed the Northwest this vear. If rose-colored 


statements are to be accepted, and all the competing milages bhilt that are 
talked about, the figures will reach 3,000, A great deal of enterprise is 
developing itself in this vast region, contributory to Chicago as its commer- 
cial centre. Some of our younger architects who have gone there are busy 
with work such as it is, but itis an excellent schooling. The lumberman’s 
exchanges of Chicago show that there is a decrease in the amount of pine 
lumberand shingles on hand in Chicago, as compared with one yearago. ‘The 
decrease in lumber is put at 102,000,000 feet: in pine shingles over 41,000,- 
000 feet. The Western demand for lumber has developed sharply in that 
and other Western markets within a week or two, and the demand in East- 
ern cities is being liberally supplied. 

‘The possibilities of plicing capital in small sums in the West and Sonth 
is receiving a good deal of attention among money-lenders in the East. 
There is a demand for money which hitherto has not been properly met, 
Western money-lenders are devising schemes, if they are schemes, by which 
this demand for money can be promptly and cheaply supplied. Building 
and loan associations are doing very well, but if they ean prosper, as they 
are, there is room for money-lending upon an easier basis, It is, therefore, 
regarded as quite probable that within the next year ortwoa system of 
lending assi-tance in the South and West will be put upon its feet. No 
doudt there is room for such enterprise, and that investments of that kind 
can be made profitable. The building trades would be directly benefited 
The importance of an abundant supply of a circulating mediam in a new 
country is not always fully appreciated. The rates of interest which have pre- 
vailed thronghont the West have been destructive rather than promotive of 
thrift; what is wanted there is more money, easily secured by industrions 
workers, on goodsecurity at a low rate of in‘erest. The Northwest and 
West will soon take a fresh start. and nothing will assist as much to build 
up this rich region as the means fur immediately securing homes, 

The striking spirit has almost disappeared in many piaces: the rates of 
wages may be regarded as fixed. Ugly complications are still possible in the 
Southwest. The Gould managers have unwittingly done much to lay the 
foundation for future disturbances not only upon the Sonthwestern roads 
but npon others. The laborers have many severe battles to fight vet before 
they will renlize the goal of their ambition. Capital is dete:mined, and 
will not surrender its prerogative. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Tue Sanitary Record (London) of March 15th, says, of J. 
Pickering Putnam's “ Lectures on the Principles of House- 
hold Drainage ” (Ticknor & Co.;75 cents): ‘ These interest- 


ing lectures certainly make a clear advance in sanitary litera- | favor, and will find a place among the standard biographies of 


ture. . . - It should be in the hands of every one interested in 
the edvence of sanitary science, and who desires to possess the 
matured opinions of a clever and thoughtful writer.” 





Tue Commercial Bulletin likes the new Roman novel, ‘‘ The 
Prelate ”’: 

“One of the best if not the best piece of American fiction 
that has appeared in recent years. The story is connected, 
consistent and dramatic. ‘The characters are men and women 
with human passions and weaknessess, and the hero and hero- 
ine deserve the name from their elevation.” 





Tue last Lippincott’s Magazine says: 

“The charm of ‘ Indian Summer,’ — and it will rank with 
the most charming of the author’s work —is that it deals 
hardly at all with * the externals of life,’ but portrays so faith- 
fully the inside of men and things. . . . It is almost his first 
spiritual work. Not only has Mr. Howells thus risen 
above his own sinadarde | in this latest work, but he has risen 
above the standard of other novelists in one unique respect.” 


Tuer Newark Advertiser, New Jersey’s best newspaper, pro- 
nounces James Freeman Clarke’s “ Every-Day Religion” “a 
work of practical and enduring value —a very broad and com- 
prehension field of human thought and experience. The author 
displays his power of merciless ‘analysis as well as his benignant 
and compassionate regard for human weakness, The entire 
book may be commended to those whose half-thinking needs 
just such accurate correction as is here given.” 








| 
} 


| 





Tue Churchman thus commends the new “ Life of Long- | 


fellow ” 

‘The concentration of possibly the rarest correspondence of 
our day lends an indescribable charm to the subject, and the 
sayings and diary disclosures of this long and beautifully ripened 
career let us into those very innermost glimpses of individu- 
ality which are at once most prized by the sympathetic admirer, 
and yet shut in with impenetrable reserve until the work of the 
biographer begins. The disclosures of this work will betray no 
illusions, no mirage in the commonly received impression of Mr. 
Longfellow’s contemporaries. Face to face with him he gains 


ford Courant), says: 


upon both heart and judgment. He is learned without ped- 
antry, a genius without conceit or self-consciousness, wise in 
the world without cynicism or hardness, distinguished without 
asperities and rivalries, growing in mellow loveliness with his 
growing years; possessing indeed, much of the fine ideal life 
which should centre the culture of every generation. Alto- 
gether, the publication commends itself warmly to general 


our literature.” 


Tue Hon. George H. Monroe (‘“Templeton,” of the Hart- 
**T know nothing in literature more abso- 
lutely faithful than is her portrayal. She imbues it all with 
such a delicious humor, too!” 

Mr. Howe tts says, in the Editor’s Study of the April 
Harper's Magazine: “And again we say the book, as a 
whole, is very clever. . The temper of the book is roman- 
tic, but many of its phases are naturalistically studied; the 
women-figures are very well done; the men-figures are such as 
women draw, except always the handsome, boyish scamp- 
husband; he is a triumph.”’ This is said about “The Story of 
Margaret Kent,” of which the sixth thousand is now ready. 


Tue Japan Gazette, of Yokohama, gives an additional review 
of over two columns to Percival Lowell’s “ Chosén: the Land 
of the Morning Calm,” saying: “Indeed, Mr. Lowell’s book 
is a great deal more than a mere narrative of residence in 
Korea. It goes to the bottom of the whole question of the 
three far-Eastern nations, China, Japan and Korea. . . . For- 
tunately for the subject, it has been taken in hand by one 
who had the verve of youth, allied with the curiosity of the 
scientist. These serve as torches, that light up with a pictur- 
esque beauty the cavernous recesses of the Hermit ‘ King- 
dom.’ ”’ 


Rose Terry Cooxe’s new book of New-England Stories, 
‘The Sphinx’s Children,” is calling forth extended comment. 
Arlo Bates writes as follows, in the Boston Courdver: “A cor- 
respondent, signing herself X, writes to the Advertiser in an 
absurd panic, lest, ‘in honoring Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, we 
shall, as Hawthorne’s case, wait until Old England tells 
New England what a genius she is neglecting.’ As it has for 
years been generally recognized and heartily acknowledged 
that Mrs. Cooke has written the best stories of New-England 
country-life ever published, the fear of ‘X’ seems somewhat 
needless. ‘X’ kept better informed upon literary matters, 
she would be less alarmed for the reputation of the author she 


| admires.”’ 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, — 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. |. | 
| EAST SEATAUKET, L. I. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


The Hubber Co wl son ROLLING VENETIAN BLINDS 


WILSON’S 


begin the construction of another brick building, 
1 1 Rar ol —— 100’ long and 32/ in width. Roll from above or below, (Any 
CHICAGO, ILL. —Three-st’y addition to the exian obs > . . ee ; ' 
Bros. Hospital; cost, $18,000; A. L. Boos, architect. | PHILADELPHIA, PA, — Coral St., n w cor. Taylor St., # kind of wood). Handsomely fin 
ished. 


Peterson, owner; Tobiason & Co., ‘builders 
Additional st'y, cor. Lake and Lasalle Sts.; cost, 
$6,000; W. B. Ogden Estate, owners; Burling & | 

White, architects. 

CINCINNATI, O. — Mrs. Oliver Perin, repair four-st’y 
brick building, Fourth St., bet. Kace and Elm Sts.; 
cost, $2,800. 

Tennessee Lumber Co., two-st’y brick building 
1600 West Sixth St. cost, $4,000. 


Two-st’y addition, Armour St.; cost, $4,000; A. tive-st’y brick mill; owner, the Arrott Steam Power 
” | 


Smith’s house (frame), to cost, $2,000; from plans | 
by J. A. & W. T. Wilson, architects, Baltimore; Mr. 


Harmon, builder. Houses 

BALTIMORE, Mp. — Jacob Saum, Esq., is to erect 2 
three-st’y semi-detached brick and stone buildings 
on Jefferson P1., from designs by W. Claude Fred- 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo, — Alterations and repairs on the | 
Coates House, Broadway; cost, $20,000. 

WAVERLY, Mp. — Dr. Reiche is making additions to 
his house (frame), to cost, $3,500; from designs by 
F. E. Davis, architect, Baltimore 

Apartment-Houses. 

CHI0AGO, ILL. — Three-st’y flat to be built on Polk 
St.; cost, $5,000; J. O'Neill, owner; Furst & Ru- 
dolph, architects. 

Two-st’y flats, West Twelfth St.; cost, $13,000; 
J. A. Reichardt, owner. 

Two-st’y flat, Greenshaw St.; H. Bierman, owner; 
C. McAffee, architect. 

Two-st’y flat, Paulina St.; cost, $3,000; C. Lake, 


eric, architect. 


eric, architect. 


St., se cor. Presstman St. 


Montgomery Sts. 


Two-st’y flat, 781 Warren Ave.; cost, $3,000; M. St., near Pine St. 


Harrison, owner. 


Berschot, owner; O. J. Pierce, architect. 
Two-st'y flat, Seymour St.; cost, $3,200; J. Quin- 
lan, owner. 





Mills Co., 115 South Fourth St. 
Adams St., e 8, between Coral and Emerald Sts., 
five.st’y brick mill; owner, same as last. 
Second St., se cor. Somerset Ave., one-st’y brick 
factory; owners, Stewart Bros., 2154 North Fifth St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Frame building to be used for a 
storehouse and office, for the Fall River and Provi- 
dence Steam boat Co., ne cor. South Water and Bul- 
lion Sts.; cost, $2,000; builder, G. Goward. 
Five small repairs to the amount of $2,040. Hotels. 
ELDRIDGE LANDING, Mb. — Additions to R. K KANSAS CITY, Mo, — Hotel 
Coates, 80’ x 142’; cost, $80,090; six-st’y high. 


Jos. A. Turner & Son, 11 four-st’y stone-front build- 
ings, cor. St. Paul and Fifth Sts.; W 


B. F. Ray, 3 two-st’y back buildings, e s Whatcoat 


Ehrhardt & Klebe, three -st’y 
(square), w s Charles St., teoween Henrietta and 


W. L. Stork, 2 three-st’y back buildings,ss Pres 
™ : "ee Ww ex nnn: V ton St., e of Calvert St.; and four-st’y back building, 
y Ave.; st, 35,00 . _ oo # 
Two-st'y flat, 763 Warren Ave.; cost, $5,000; V se cor. Eutaw Pl. and Lanvale St. 
C. A. Pindell, 5two-st’y back buildings, e s Par- 
rish Alley, sof Presstman St. 
Two-st’y flat, Jetferson St.; cost, $3,800; F. Faka, | Boston, Mass. — Salem St., 


| WILSON’S “ENGLISH” 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 
| to pull up with cord. (See cut. 
WILSON’S ROLLING 


) STEEL SHUTTERS. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 


iim 
HT 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J.C. wiLson, 
x 550 & 552 West 25 om. FB. 
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on Broadway, for K. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
| s 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner and architect, John C. Bushfield, 593 Herk 


. Claude Fred- 


mer St. 
-almetfo St.,ns, 275/ e Central Ave., 5 two-st’y 
b buildin Pa : : Raby “. ’ 
ack building frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roofs; total cost, 


$10,000; owner and builder, Wm. Nichols, 218 Keid 


Wm. B. Whiteside, 4 three-st’y back buildings, w Ave.; architect, John E. Dwyer. 
s Argyle Ave., 8 of Townsend St.; and 4 two-st’y 
back buildings, es Shields’ 
owner. A. 8S. Abell, four-st’y back building, s s Baltimore 


Magnolia St., 88, 275’ e Central Ave., 6 two-st’y 
: ‘ frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roofs; total cost 
Alley, in rear, $12.000; owner, architect and builder, same as last. 

Eleventh St.,ns, 156’ w Third Ave., 2 three-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, 
M. A. MeCormick, 104 Fifteenth St.; archit T 
MeCormick; contractor, O. Christianson. 

Lexington Are., 1 8, 200’ w Reid Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brick and marble dwells., tin rools; cost, $30,000; 
owner, Thomas E)lson, 1134 Lafayette Ave.; archi 
near New Albany St., tect. H. Vollweiler. : 


owner. dwell., 23’ x 30’; John A. Reed, owner and builder. Oakland St.. w s, 92/ 6’ n Van Cott Ave., 2 three 
Factories. Prescott St., near Princeton St., dwell., 21’ x 28’; st’y frame (brick-filled) dwells., gravel roofs; cost, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Sands St., 8 8, 100’ Bridge St. J. A. Sheffield, owner and builder. ad , each, $3,000; owners, Rorden & Kohiman, Van Cot tt 

tive-st’y brick and terra-cotta factory and office, flat Parsons St., cor. Arlington St., dwell., 21’ x 40’; Ave.; architect, F. Weber. _ 
fire-proof roof; cost, $40,000; Chas. Adams, 77 Mur-| Pieree Quirk, owner and builder. ait gies Eighth St.,ns, 97/10 w Eighth Ave., 18 three- 
ray St., New York; architect, Chas. D. Marvin, New | Dorchester St., Nos. 319-321-323, dwell., 21’ x 70’, st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
York. | A. C. Richmond, owner and builder. $6,000, owner, Chas. Long, 299 Seveuth Ave.; con 

| 


White St.,n w cor. McKibben St., one-st’y frame 

= factory, gravel roof; cost, $7,500; owner, Lonis 

leidt, Bartlett St., near Throop Ave.; architects, 
Platte & Acker. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Rapelye 
three-st’y brick and stone dwell., tin and slate roof; 
cost, $10,000; owners, Sisters of St. Dominic. cor 
Montrose and Graham Aves.; architect, William 


tractor, J. F. Wook. 

Grand Ave., ne cor. Clifton P]., three-st’y brown- 
stone store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner, 
Jeremiah O’Mahoney, 1007 Third Ave.; architect, 


St., ns, 100’ e Hicks St., 


CrncinnaTI, O.—Mellvain & Spiegal, brick oat Schickel, New York; masons, J. Ashffeld & Sons. | Wm. H. Wirth. 
Decatur St., 3 8, 100’e Sumner ’Ave., 8 three-st’y | 


shed, cor, Pearl and Lawrence Sts.; cost, $4, | 


Clifton Pi., 8 on the nu 8, 196" e Grand Ave., and 
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‘Giant Metal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hal]; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Vancornlear and Fiorence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington. D. C.: Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings ir 
all parte of the United States 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 





Fig. 1. showing the door open, with centre raf) 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with ~ ave in position and centre rail de- 
press da. F ig. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


tages: 

It is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

he house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 

Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co, 


Address all 
Communications to 





Send for Circulars ad Price Lists. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 

















Mineral Vool is a Fire-proof and Ver- | WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 
min-proof 
: | Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
DEADENER OF SOUND. weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close 
ec; = , . ar — , ai | joint, wa- 
Samp and Cireular free by mail | yl ” . — dust. 
U.S MINERAL WOOLCO., % 1" insect and 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. mouse 
~¢ ~ proof, 
H. B. COBURN & CO, — | Sizes } to lineb. Circulars and Samples free. 
145 Milk St., Boston. | HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
P 
1 on Grand Ave., 82/e Clifton Pl, twost’y brown-| brick store and dwell.; owner, same as last. 

stone dwells., tin roofs: cost, each, $5,000; owner | Queen St., @ 8, above Township Line, three-st'y 
and builder, Jeremiah O’Mahoney, 1007 Third Ave.;| brick dwell.; Joseph Parker, 2639 Germantown Ave. ; 

architect, Wm. iH. Ags irth. } contractor. b , ’ , 
Twenty-fourth St.,s 8, 375’ e Third Ave., three-st’y | Otis St., n 8, below Front St., three-st’y brick 

frame (brick-fille “4 dwell., tin roof; cost. $3,150; | dwell.; Stewart Bros., 2154 North Fifth St. : 
owner, H. ‘Buckbaber. cor. Third Ave. and Twenty- | Eleventh St., below Mifflin St., 6 brick dweils.; 


Wm. McRae Bryant, 915 Spruce St., 
Seventh St., ws, between Mercey and Emley Sts., 


fourth St.; builders, Pfirrmann & Seifried; architect, | owner. 


W. H. Wirth. | 
; . ‘ | 5 dwells. and 2 stores « wells. ick; George 
CHAMDUSMING, PA.—Mr. W. Bloddyn Powell is the| Smells and’ stores and dwells. ll brick; George 
architect of a house and stable for D. A. Orr. | Haines St., ns, w of Chew St., 3 two-st’y brick 
HARFORD Co., Mp. —J. Savage Williams, Esq., is to dwelis.; John O. Broadbent, 314 Haines St., owner. 





erect a frame cottage, 35’ x 65’, to cost $3,650, from | Twenty-third St., es, between Norris and Berks 
designs by W. Claude Frederic, architect, Balti-| Sts., three-st’y brick dwell.; Thos. E. Dey, 2307 
more; Geo. A. Foreman, builder | Master St. 
Hous, L. 1.—F. H. Dunton will erect six cottages | Leighton St., es, between York and Cumberland 
this season. | Sts., 7 two-st’y brick dwells.; Anthony M. Hoffman, 
' . 3 1520 North Eighth St., owner. 
MINNEAPOI Is, MINN. J. W a triple two st y | Island ioat opposite Suffolk Park, 6 two-st’y 
or es : roa dwell., 617 and 619 Nineteenth Ave., | brick and frame dwells.; McGowen & Kershaw, 
H. Hill, two st’y frame dwell., 3430 Oak Grove St.; | Seventy-first St. and Paschal Ave., owners, 
cost, $4,400 | St. Louis, Mo.—G. Steinlein, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
J.C. Flynn, two-st’y frame dwell., 3341 Fourth cost, $2,300; F. Mueller, contractor. 

- cost, $4,000, —~ | G.S. Mayors, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
foung, two-st’y frame dwell., 3345 Fourth | Peabody & Stearns, architects; J. K. Burden, con- 
cost, 34,500. tractor. 

yung, frame dwell., 3331 Second Ave., 8; | Dr. Engleman, addition to two-st’y dwell.; cost, 
cost, $4,500. | $2,400; B. Weber & Co., contractors. 
D. R. Young, two-st’y frame dwell., 34133 Second | M. Forloting, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells., 
Ave.. 8: cost, $4,500. —~ cost, $3,200; A. Beinke & Co., architects; H. Schulte, 
( E. Parmenter, 2 two-st’y brick veneered| Contractor. 
dwells., 1615 and 1617 North Aldrich Ave.; cost, | J. McCarthy, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
en x cost, $2,500; Ogden & McGinniss, architects and 


contractors. 

} G. Faranbach, 

2510 Eu- J. H. McNaman, architect; 
P. Yore, two-st’y brick dwell.; 

genfeld & Co., 

tractors. 


, two-st’y frame dwell., 
- cost, 6 000 
two-st’y frame 
3.500. 
two-st’y frame dwell., 2514 Euclid 


J P. Bushnel 
Franklin Ave. 
N. B. Mortimer, 
clid Ave.; cost, 
N.B hoe» tng 
Ave.;: cost, 33, 
A. McLeod, two-st’y frame dwell., 


1002 West | 
| two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
O’ Maley, contractor. 
cost, $2,560; Jun- 
architects; Bothe & Rattermann, con- 


dwell., 


p00, 
Labor. 


Portland ae Te ’ — — 
ALBANY, N. Y.—The Carpenters Union, of this city, 


2613 





Ave.; cost, $3,500. , , : 
Bagley & Davis, two-st'y frame dwell., 2836 Grand embracing over %)) journeymen, struck April 5. It 
Ave.. cost, $3,000. : is thought that unless the boss builders comply 


with the demands of the Knights all the working 


. es >4.—Brown St. s atween Twen- : - . 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Brown St., n 8, between Twen union men will be ordered out, in which event bus- 


, $ Twe i Sts., 1 ree-st’y brick : : : 
7 ‘ie. yo <7 yore 4 yee r. 10 threo-et'y brick iness hereabouts will be at a standstill. 
( e118.; Jas, . Lyons, -) : e 
Twenty-fifth St.. es, between Brown and Parrish | MILFoRD, MAss, — All the men working at Norcross 
Sts.. 18 three-st’y brick dwells. Bros. quarries, have struck for a bill of prices. The 
Mount Pleasant St.,s w,on ws of Chesheim Rd., committee appointed to confer with Norcross was 
2 three-st’y brick dwells.; owner, Robert Christy, not received, 


cor. Cresheim Koad and Mount Pleasant St. 
Benners St., 1 8, between Twenty-fifth and Twen- 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The rule recently adopted by the 
Master Decorators’ and Painters’ Association, that 





i ., 5two-st’y brick dwells.; owner, L. Paul, nine hours should constitute a day’s work, went in- 

1305 } 1 Thirtieth St. ; to effect on Monday. Several employers, who are 

Twenty-sizth St., e 8, between Dauphin and not members of the association, declined to adopt 
Fletcher Sts., 3 two-st’y brick dwells.; owner, L. the rule, and their men, numbering about 200, struck 
Paul North Thirtieth St. at once, 
oe ee re ee a Pwentieth | ParLaDELPRIA, PA.—The members of the Plumbers’ 
. a : ure ~~ LA Twe sesh . 108. Livingston, Le ague have decided that on and after May 3, they 
yuilder, 72 oO anh St. 

t ’ will work but nine 

at hn alpaeag oh swe en Teenie wend Miaainas Sts., ork but nine hours a day, and eight bours on 


Saturday, and also that the time required to make 

trains for those working out of the city shall be in- 

cluded in the above hours. 

Public Buildings. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. — A court-house of brick and 

stone, three-st’y, 70’ x 106’, to cost $85,000, is to be 

built here, from’ designs of Mr. Henry F. Kilburn, 

of New York. 


two-st’y brick dwel . B. Gorrigal, contractor, 216 


Morris St. 
Forty-third St., ne 
brick store and dwell.; - 
nut St., owner. 
Forty-third St.,e 8, between Market and Ludlow 
Sts., 7 three-st’y brick dwells.; owner, same as last. | 
Forty-third St.,8 w cor. Market St., three-st’y | 


cor. Ludlow St., three-st’y 
John J. MceDutfer, 4303 Wal- 


— ee 





Union Spring Hinges 


SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 

Send for Price List. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Soe = = 
79 Chambers Si... New * 








Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ouc 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 






Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purehasing 
any other kind, 





Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, kept in po 
Manufacturing Agents, oval by 


f172 and 179 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 





A book of 100 pages. The 

EWSPAPER :--: book for an advertiser 

to consult, be he experi- 

RTISIN enced or otherwise. It con- 

Gains lists of newspapers 

and estimates of the cost 

of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires 

while for him who will invest one hundred thoanend 

dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 

will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 

80 by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 

ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 

issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 

Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 

House Sq.), New York. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Railroad Buildings. 

AUBURN, PAa.—Mr. W. B. Powell, of Philadelphia, is 
the architect of the station, which is to be built 
here. It is to be of frame, will have one waiting- 
room with accommodations for station master. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Seventh Ave., e 8, bet. Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Sts., one-st’y frame car shed, gravel 
roof; cost, $6,000; owners, Atlantic Ave. R. R. Co., 
cor. Third and Atlantic Aves.; contractor, Edward 
Smith; architect, J. V. Smith. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—A station is to be built here on the 
line of the P. RK. R.; Mr. W. Bleddyn Powell, of 
Philadelphia, is the architect. 

SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, PAa.—The plans are made for a 
frame station, which is to be built here. It will 
have two waiting-rooms and a ticket-oftice, with ac- 
commodations for the station master; Mr. W. Bled- 
dyn Powell, of Philadelphia, is the architect. 


St. PAUL, MInn.—Street car barn, ns Oak St.; cost, 
$10,000; owners, St. Paul Railway Co 

St. Louis, Mo. — Union R. R. Co., one-st’y brick car- 
shop; cost, $5,000; Wm. Cochran, contractor. 


Stables. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. — Edward Austen, three-st’y back 
building, 20’ x 60’, and two-st’y brick stable, 20’ x 57’, 
cor. North and Preston Sts.; cost, $6,000; J. A. & 
W. T. Wilson. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Two-st'y stable, 60’ x 150’, is to 
be built by the Birmingham Street Railway Co. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Rutledge St., No. 100,8 8, two- 
st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $1,700; owner, 
D. M. Quimby, Hooper St., near Bedford Ave.; ma- 
sovs, Gately “Smith; contractors, Newton & Hulse. 

George St.,8 e cor. Hamburg Ave. (on rear), two- 
st’y frame stable, tin roof; cost, $225; owner, Jno. 
Klein, Newtown, L. I.; contractor, Jno. Kaiser; ar- 
chitects, Platte & Acker. 

McKibben St., n 8, 350’ w White St., two- #t’y frame 
(brick-filled) stable, tin roof; cost, $2,000; owner, 
Mr. Starck, on premises; builder, ‘Jno. H. Appel; 
architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Luquer’ St.,n 8, 55! w Smith St. , three-st’y brick 
stable and dwell., gravel roof; cost, $2,300; owner, 
architect and builder, Wm. Taylor, &3 Third Pl. 

Twelfth St., 8 8, 97' ‘1047 w Seventh Ave., two-st’ y 
brick stable, tin’ roof; cost, $800; owner, Cc. A. 
Wicks, cor. Tenth St. and Seventh Ave. 

Far RocKaway, L. I.—John D. S. O’Brien, is now 
building a house and livery stables on the Boule- 
vard, bet. the Neptune and the Sea Side Stations. 

PHILADELPAIA, Pa.—Two two-st’y brick stables, 23 ’ 
x 80’ and 26/ x 90/,e s Emerald St., n Hart ne; 
Bernard Heron (bricklayer), 1015 Otis St. 

Two-st’y brick stable, 15’ x 17’, 1815 South Ninth 
St.; Chas. Newkirk, contractor,1827 Passayunk Ave. 
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“4 Wood Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET 


Send for Catalogue. 


- GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ be Ec rue e As 
Band-Saw Setter. 


AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 








Post Band-Saw.— 








City ENGINEER’S OFFICE, CiTy HALL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 


Of this amount 1,348 








po 
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, BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

he Stores. 

4 BALTIMORE, Mp.— John S§, Gittings, four-st’y brick 

=f and brown-stone office-building, 32/ 6” x 80’ 9/’ on 

rs Gay St., bet. Baltimore and Second Sts., to cost 

st $19,000; Wyett & Sperry, architects. 

id Wm. T. Cowman, three-st’y marble front store, 

* 21’ x 88’, on Lexington St., bet. Liberty and Charles 

id St., to cost $14,000; Charles E. Cassell, architect; 

sh Edw. Brady, contractor. . 

lo The Hospital for the Women of Maryland, of 

d- Baltimore City are to erect a three-st’y back build- 

n ing, 23’ x 90/, on the cor. Townsend and John Sts., 

Ps to cost $16,000; from plans by Geo, Archer, archi- 

R tect; Jno. Haswell & Son, builders. 

Mrs. A. G. Patterson will build a three-st’y and 

; basement stone building, with granite trimmings, 
22’ x 85’, n e cor. Charles and Preston Sts., to cost, 

= $18,000; from designs by J. A. & W. T. Wilson, ar- 
chitects; H. A. Nagle, builder. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Grand St., 8 w cor. Graham Ave., 
four-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, $15,000; own- 
er, Net bei Ring, Newtown, L. I.; architect, Th. 

8 Engelhardt. 

It Hopkins St., Nos. 132 and 134, two-st’y brick store 

r and stable, tin roof, cost, $4,500; owner, Charles 
Froeb, cor. Tompkins Ave. and Hopkins St.; archi- 

h tect, Th. Englehardt; mason, W. Maske; con- 

1 tractor, Geo. Ross. 


Third St., No. 410, e 8, 75/8 North Tenth St., four- 
i st’y frame (brick-filled) store and tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Mr. Ring, 474 First St.; 
architect, A. Herbert. 

Third Ave., e 8, 50/n Forty-ninth St., 4 three-st’y 
brick stores and dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,- 
375; owner and builder, John Curran, 87 Thirty- 
seventh St.; architect, Francis Ryan. 

l Prince St., No. 40, ws, 165 n Tillary St., four-st’y 
» brick store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, 

M. Carberry, 197 Tillary St.; architect, M. J. Mor- 

rill. 

Broadway, e 8, 120’ n Grove St., 2 three-st’y brick 
stores and dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner, Chas. Brick, on premises; architects, Platte 
& Acker; mason, Geo. Doering; contractor, George 
Ross, 

Bushwick Ave.,e 8, 28’ n Myrtle Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) store and dwell., tin roof; cost, 
$5,000; owner, Otto Abendroth, 112 Graham Ave., 
architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Magnolia St., 8 e cor. Irving Ave., 3 four-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) stores and dwells., gravel roof; 
cost, total, $10,500; owner, M. Brown; architect, F. 
Weber. 

CuicaGo, ILt. — Store for W. H. Sullivan, Lake St., 
cost, $7,000. 

Thirteen three-st’y stores, cor. Lake St. and Bry- 
ant Pl.; cost, $80,000; A. J. Schnell, owner; Alfred 
Smith, architect. 

Three-st’y stores, cor. Vernon Ave. and Thirty- 
first St.; cost, $75,000; C. B. Carter, owner; J. M. 
Van Osdel & Co., architects. 

Two-st’y stores, Clybourne Ave,; cost, $3,000; F. 
H. Bender, owner. 

Store, North Clark St.; $3,000; C. W. 
Lascher, owner. 

Three-st’y store, Morgan St.; cost, $4,900; J. Bam- 
bula, owner; F. Mashek, builder. 

* Two-st’y store, West Madison St.; cost, $3,500; W. 

Trimble, owner. 


cost, 


Three-st’y store, West Chicago Ave. ; cost, $5,000; | 


A. Jung, owner; Chas. Meisler, architect. 

Three-st’y store, Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $5,000; 
A. Tait, owner; H. Sass, architect. 

Four-st’y store, Archer Ave.; cost, $12,000; C. F. 
Wooley, owner; P. W. Ruebl, architect. 

CINCINNATI, O.— W. P. Hulbert Estate, four-st’y 

brick store, 156-158 West Fifth St.; cost, $8,000, 

G. Wenberg, three-st’y brick store, cor, Sixth and 
Elm Sts. ; cost, $3,000. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


H. Morman, two-and-a-half-st’y store, 179 Long- 
worth St.; cost, $3,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Business building, 300 East 


nir; cost, $6,300. 
Business building, cor. Fourth and Grand Aves., 
20’ x 69’, two-st’y, for P. W. Deitch; cost, $4,000. 
Business building, East Ninth St., 35’ x 95’, two- 
st’y, for S. K. Thatcher; cost, $9,000. 


two-st’y, for E. Stoeltzing; cost, $4,500. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—H. Weber, two-st’y double 
brick store, 3045-47 Hennepin Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

F. P. Morris, two-st’y double wood store, 2901-3 
Garfield Ave.; cost, $3,000, 

St. Louis, Mo.—J. H. Tremey, three-st’y brick store; 
cost, $4,700; A. Beinke, architect; P. Kiechers, con- 
tractor. 

St. Louis National Bank, one-st’y bank, brick, 
iron, stone and granite, cost, $35,000; Peabody & 
Stearns, architects; C. EK. Clarke, contractor. 

W. M. Gawbig, six-st’y brick store; cost, $30,000; 
A. P. Capitain, architect; sub-let. 

W. Wuest, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$2,500; G. Gerber, contractor. 

Sr. PAUL, MINN. — Three-st’y brick store, e s Broad- 
way, bet. Seventh and Eighth Sts.; cost, $6,000; 
owners, Elermarnthaul & Co, 


Tenement-Houses. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Wyckoff St., No. 94, 8 8, 200’ e 


cost, $8,500; owner, Wm. F.. Moller, 147 East Forty 
fourth St., New York; architect, F. Jezek. 


four-st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $6,150; owner, Jno. Brown, on premises; ar- 
chitect, Th, Engelhardt; builder, Jno, Fallon. 

Pearl St., No. 187, 150’ n Nassau St., four-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,500; owner, W. 
P. Denslow, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; architect, Mer- 
cein Thomas; mason, Owen Nolan; contractor, Jno. 
Lee. 

Partition St., w 8, 135’ e Conover St., four-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; owner, A. 
Anderson, 250 Conover St.; architect and builder, 
C. M. Detlefsen. 

Theatres. 

CLAY CENTRE, KANS.—Ground has been broken for 
a $50,000 hotel and opera-house. 

ELLSWoRTH, KANS.—The Masons of Ellsworth pro- 
pose to build an opera-house and Masonic building. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.— The Ocean Skating-Rink has 
been purchased by Warren Leland, Jr., and will be 
transfermed intoa theatre. The seating capacity of 
the building is 3,000. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. — J. P. Thompson is building a 
$5,000 addition to Slensby’s Theatre, on West Water 
St. 

NEODESHA, KANS,—There is some talk of erecting a 
$10,000 hotel, opera-house and business block on 
Main St, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Mr. Chas. McCaul, builder, will 





shortly begin a number of alterations and improve- 
ment at Forepangh’s Theatre and Museum, on 
Eighth St. The first floor is to be lowered, new gal- 
leries are to be built, and a new stairway putin. A 
large number of folding-chairs will be put in. 


Miscellaneous. 

MEDFORD, Mass.—Odd Fellows of Medford are going 
to build a building of brick trimmed with Long- 
Meadow stone and terra-cotta, to cost about $30,- 
000; from drawings by H. 8S. McKay, architect, 
Boston, Mass. This was gained in a limited compe- 
tition between Boston architects. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Odd Fellows Lodge, eight-st’y brick 
building; cost, $300,000; H. G. Isaacs, architect. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


[Established 1843.] 


cil 





y 
di 
HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC. ETC. 


§a™ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





CONSERVATORIES, 


'GREENHOUSES, 
VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


Horticultural Builder. 
144 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
etc., complete for $150. F. O. B. 





Seventeenth St., 50/ x 123/, two-st’y, for H. Forbe- | 


Brick business building, 1418 Grand Ave., 20’ x 45’, | 


Smith St., four-st’'y double brick tenement, tin roof; | 


North Seventh St., No. 150,8 8, w Bedford Ave., | 


The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 
of glazing without Putty extensively 
|} adopted in Great Britain, etc, the best, 

tightest, and most durable system yet in- 
vented. Architects please specify. 





COMPETITION. 


I 


ANSAS CITY EXCHANGE, 
{At Kansas City, Mo.) 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 31, 1886, 
THE EXCHANGE BUILDING ASSOCIATION of Kansas 
| City are proposing to erect a building to cost not more 
than $400,000 dollars. They have specially invited sev- 
eral architects to furnish designs in competition, but 
will also receive and consider designs by other archi- 
tects not so invited. The drawings are to be in line, 
and are to be made to a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot, and are to be delivered on or before 
the 15th of June next, at Columbia College in the 
| city of New York, to the care of Prof. WILLIAM R. 
| WARE, whom the Association have appointed to be 

their professional adviser. 

Printed instructions will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the editors of the American Architect and 
Building News, or to the undersigned. 

EDWARD H. ALLEN, 
President of the Exchange Building Association. 
539 
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PROPOSALS. 





} ———- 

{At Beverly, Maas.) 
| BEVERLY, MAS8s., April 2, 1886. 
| Proposals are invited until noon, Tuesday, 


| April 13, 1886, for building a reservoir on Brimble 

| Hill. Plans anu specifications may be seen by apply- 

ing to the undersigned. The right to reject any and 

| all bids is reserved. For the Water Committee, 

| 887 PETER E. CLARK. 

{) LECTRIC-LIGHTING. 

| [At New York, N. Y.}) 

| Sealed proposals will be received at the Depart- 
ment of Public Works until April 15, 1886, for the 

| lighting of this city with electric-light from May 1, 

| 1886, to April 30, 1887. 

| Forfull information see City Record, for sale at No. 

| 2, City-Hall. 537* 


—_— 

| [At Cape Hatteras, Va.} 

OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE SEGINEER, } 

| FIFTH DISTRICT, 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 22, 1886. J 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 

12 o'clock, M., of Saturday, April 17, 1886, for 

| furnishing the machinery, labor and materials of all 
kinds necessary for the erection of Cape Hatteras 
beacon. ’ 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal and other 
information may be obtained on application to this 
office. 
| Theright is reserved to reject any or all bids and 
to waive any defects. 


JAMES F. GREGORY, 
Captain of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
Light-House Engineer. 


537* 
\TEEL, LUMBER, ETC. 
[At Rock Island, I11.) 
Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, ILL., March 24, 1886, 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, upon the blank 
forms furnished from this office only, will be received 
by the undersigned until 10 o’clock, A. M., en 
Wednesday, April 28, 1886, for furnishing this 
arsenal about 4,000 pounds tool steel, large sizes; 
about 160,000 feet of pine lumber; plating materials; 
2 machinists’ tool grinders; 3 machines for sheet- 
metals, and about 350 gross of wood screws. 
| All articles will be subjected to a rigid inspection; 
| full compliance with the specifications will be insisted 
upon, and no article of inferior quality will be ac- 
cepted. 
Full bills and specifications can be obtained from 
the undersigned. 
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FJron-Work. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


aM: 


Mn IRON BEA 


TRUCTURA) 5 BRIDGE IRON 
TRRRAPH OF SEC ID ONS, 


ein 800k oF DETAILED, 


SINEE MATION FURNI?ect 
r.& x 


RS AND ARCH 
APpL|cAT!O 
- PROPOS ALS. 














If required, the successful aan ler must enter into 
contract and give bonds. 

The United States reserves ‘the right to waive infor- 
malities, and to reject any or all bids or parts thereof. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
* Proposals for Ordnance Supplies,” and addressed to 
the undersigned. 

D. W. FLAGLER, 


5 Lieut. Col. of Ordnance, Commanding. 


B38 


YONCRETE BLOCK. 
t [At Sandy Bay, Mass.} 
U.S. ENGINEER, OFFICE, 

33 PEMBERTON Sq@., BOSTON, MASS., 
March 8, 1886. 

Sealed proposals in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Thursday, 
April 15, 1886, for the manufacture of a concrete 
block, weighing 168 tons approximately, and for its 
transportation to, and establishment upon Avery's 
Ledge, Sandy Bay, Mass. 

For specifications and blank forms apply to the un- 
dersigned. G. L. GILLESPIE, 
Major of Engineers, Bvt. Lt.-Col., U.S. A. 


— iE. 
{Over Harlem River, N. Y.)} 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Harlem 
River Bridge Commissioners, at their office, Room 73, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Hanover Square, New 
York City, until 12 M., on the 22d of April next, 
for the construction of the proposed bridge over the 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Eighty-tirst St. 

Pians, specifications and forms of proposal can be 
had at the Commissioners’ office on and after Monday, 
March 22. 

For full information see City Record, forsale at No. 
2 City-Hall. 539 


| 
[At Delaware River. } 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 1125 GIRARD SrT., } 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 22, 1886, § 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11 A. M., Thursday, April 22, 
1886, and opened immediately thereafter, for con- 
structing a dike in Delaware River between Hog and 
Maiden Islands. 
For forms, specifications and all information, apply 
at this office. HENRY M. ROBERT, 
538 ol, of Engineers, U. S. "A, 


7 — 


*537 


Lieut.-C 


E LECTRIC-LIGHTING, 
[At Winni ek, Man.) 
WINNIPEG, March 24, 1886. 
The City of Winnipeg invites tenders for street 
lighting, by electricity or otherwise. 
Specification and plan of present area of electric- 
light can be seen at the office of the Pioneer Press. 
Tenders will be received at the office of the City 
Clerk, marked ‘“‘ Tenders for Street Lighting,” and 
addressed to the Chairman of the Fire, Water and 
Light Committee, Winnipeg, up to 12 o’clock, noon, 
on Monday, 19th April, 1886. 
The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 
JOSHUA CALLAWAY, 
Chairman Fire, Water and Light Committee, 
537* 


. oaomatie comune a BY ELECTRICITY. 
At Montreal, Can.) 

Ciry CLERK’s OFFIcE, Ciry-HALtL, } 

MONTREAL, January 21, 1886. § 
addressed to the undersigned, and 
fenders for Street-Lighting by Electric- 
ity,’ will be received in the City Clerk’s office, City- 
Hall, until noon on Tuesday, the 16th February 
next, to light the following streets of the city of Mon- 
treal by electricity, namely: 
1. Notre Dame Street, from the city limits to Papi- 
neau Square, and from Dalhousie Square to Chaboil- 

lez Square. 


Sealed tenders, 
endorsed *'I 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 





E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(E. C. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 














Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc. 
Artistic 








Railings & Fences. 


Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 





PROPOSALS. 

2. St. James Street, from the Court-House to St. 
Bonaventure Railway Station. 

3. McGill Street, from Common to Craig Street. 

4. Craig Street, from St. Hubert to St. Antoine St. 

5. St. Catherine Street, from Atwater Avenue to 
Papineau Road. 

6. St, Lawrence Street, from Craig to Sherbrooke 
Street. 

Also a separate tender for the whole city. 

Parties tendering to state the candle-power and 
height of each electric arc-lamp, and to give full par- 
ticulars regarding the erection of the plant, the dis 
tance apart, wires, etc., in fact to make their own 
specifications. 

The committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. CHAS. GLACKMEYER, 

City Clerk. 

POSTPONEMENT 
Ciry CLERK’S OFFICE, CITY-HALL, | 
MONTREAL, March 26, 1886. § 

In reference to the above advertisement, contract 
ors are notified that the time for the reception of ten- 
ders for street-lighting by electricity is extended to 
Thursday, the 15th April next, at noon. 

CHAS. GLACKMEYER, CITY Clerk. 
Bere 


Date of letting.—April 13, 1886. 

Kind of bridge.—Iron 

No. of spans and length.—Two, 125/ each. 

Width of roadway.— Eighteen feet in the clear. 

Height of floor above flood line.—Five feet. 

Height of floor above ordinary stage of water.—For- 
ty-three feet. 

Depth of River at ordinary stage of water.—Nine- 
and-a-half-feet. 

Character of river bed.—Solid rock. 

Specitied live load.—Class C. 

Sizes of pier.—i’ x 24" under coping. Coping 6’ x 25/. 

Skew of pier.—Piers at right angles, to centre line 
of bridge. 

Total length of bridge.—250/ 

To be built according to plans and specifications of 
Wilbur F. Foster, engineer, and Theodore Cooper’s 
general specifications for iron highway bridges, class 
“C,”’ which can be seen at law office of McKay & Fig- 
uers, Columbia, Tenn. Bids for cash, and also on one 
and two years’ time, payable in Maury County, inter- 
est bearing warrants. Right reserved to reject any 
and all bids. W. 0. GORDON, 

537 Chairman. 


N 





[At Columbia, Tenn.) 
CoLuMBIA, TENN., March 18, 1886, 


ETAL WORK FOR LIGHT-HOUSES. 
|At Delaware Bay, Del.) 
OFFICE OF LIGHT-HOUSE ENGINEER, 
FourtH DISTRICT, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 1, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office un 
til 2 o’clock, P., M., of Tuesday, the 20th day of 
April, 1886, for furnishing the materials and labor 
of all kinds necessary for the construction, delivery 
and erection on the site of the metal-work of the su- 
perstructure for the fourteen-foot bank light-house, 
Delaware Bay. 

Plans, specifications, forms of proposal and other 
information, may be obtained on application to this 
office. The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
and to waive any defects. 

JOHN C. "Ww LORY, Capt. of Engineers, 

537 U.S. Army, Light- House Engineer. 

RON ARCHING, FURRING AND 

ING AND PLASTERING. 
[At Pensacola, Fla.] 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be rec eived at this office until 
2 P.M.,on the 26th day of April, 1886, for fur- 
nishing ‘and fixing in place the corrugated-iron arch- 
ing and furring and lathing, also for doing all the 
plastering required in the court-bouse, post-office, etc., 
building at Pensacola, Fla., in accordance with draw- 





ings and specifications, copies of which and any addi- 


PROPOSALS. 


tional information may be had on application at this 
office or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$100 for arching and lathing, and $300 for plastering. 
M. E 


537 E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
OUSE OF CORRECTION AND STATE 
PRISON, [At Marquette, Mich.) 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS STATE HOUSE ) 
OF CORRECTION AND PRISON, UPPER | 
PENINSULA, Mi HIGAN, if 

MARQUETTE, MICcH., Febr uary 27, 1885. | 

Sealed proposals for the furnishing of materials and 
construction of the State House of Correction and 
branch of the State Prison in the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, at Marquette, Mich., under the acts of the 
Legislature, No. 149, Public Acts of 1885. 

Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Com- 
missioners appointed under said act 148, until Wed- 
nesday, April 28, at 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Pians, specifications and instructions to bidders 
may be seen on and after the 15th day of March, 1886, 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners at Mar- 
quette, Mich, and at the office of the architects, Wm. 
Scott & Co., Nos. 4and5, Wayne County Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Proposals must be submitted for the entire work, 
and the Board of Commissioners reserve the right to 
accept such proposals as they may deem for the best 
interests of the State or reject all. 

Proposals are required to be submitted on the sched- 
ule blanks and accompanied by ac opy of instructions 
to bidders, both of which, with copies of the act will 
be furnished to intending bidders upon application 
to the Secretary of the Board. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and se- 
curity or acertified check, payable to the order of the 
Board of Commissioners equal in amount to two-and- 
one-half per cent of the bid submitted, which bond or 
certified check will be forfeited to the Board of Com- 
missioners in the event of the failure or refusal of the 
bidder to enter into contract with the Board should 
the bid be accepted. All proposals must be sealed 
and indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for State House of Correc- 
tion and branch of State Prison, Upper Peninsula, 
and addressed to the Board of Commissioners at Mai- 
quette.” For further information apply to the Sec- 
retary of the Board at Marquette, Mich. 

e. P. ROYCE, 
President of Board of Commissioners for State House 
of Correction Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
Attest: Gro. P. CUMMINGS, Secretary. 





LATH- | 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At York, Neb.] 

Sealed proposals for the construction of a court- 
house in the public square, York, York County, Neb., 
the cost of which is not to exceed the sum of $50,000, 
| will be received at the County Clerk’s office, on or 
before April 20, 1886, at 1 o'clock, P.M. Said 
court-house to be built according to plans and specifi- 
}eations on file in the County Clerk’s office, York 
| County, or at the office of O. H. Plaey, 131 South 
Eleventh St., Lincoln, Neb., on and after March 24 
i886. The party to whom the contract may be 
awarded will be required to give bond in double the 
amount of the contract price, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his obligation, said bond to 
be approved by the County Board. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 

bids. By order of the Board. 

538 M. SOV E REIGN, C ounty ¢ Clerk. — 


—_ NAV AL HOSPITAL, 


[At Chelsea, Mass.] 
NAVY DEPARTME NT, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1886. 
| Sealed proposals endorsed “Proposals for Repairs 
at Naval Hospital, Chelsea,’’ will be received at the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
Washington, until Saturday, April 24, 1886, at 11 
| A. M. when’ they will be publicly opened, for making 
repairs at Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 
| Blank proposals, with specitications and all neces- 
sary information, can be had on application to the 
medical officer in charge of the hospital. 
| The award will be made by classes. 











The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 
538* F, M. GUNNELL Chief of Bureau. 
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THE HECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


. Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


BM Oxidized Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 








Jron-Work. 





and Electro-Plated Iron.} — 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


J. Cc. 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention given A, ornamental Wrought-Iron 


& T. DIMOND, 


ork. 





lllustrated 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds Roof 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. for 


Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS,|,.%. 


tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON - 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, 
Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fit- 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 
Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 


Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, 


y 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Channele- 


Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 
Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
fire-proof buildings frame¢ 
and fitted as per plans. 
PHCENIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co.., 


272 Franklin Street, 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


95 Liberty Street, 








Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





Process, 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 
17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
Iron Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per- 
manently protected from rust by the { 


N. CHENEY. 


3ower-Barff 





C. HEWLETT. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application, 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 


{201 BROADWAY, 
t 


} OFFICE : Fg oat 





Classified Advertisements. 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.]) 


dvertising. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York 
Apannciaters 
W. KR. Ostrander & Co. , New Y _ 
Western Electric Co., N. ¥. & ‘Ae eee eee 
Asbestos Felt. 
The Asbestos Packing Co., Boston & nigel 
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ork. 
Ashe stos Pal 


nt. 
= W. Johns M’ im Co., New York.. — | 


halt. 
Hen K. Bradbury, New York 
New York Mastic Works ........-- 


E.H ns 1 nag York...ccccesscosccece 


Bell Foun 
Mc shane Go. Baltimore.....0+0++«+ ee 


Blind-A'wn 


rth & ro ~ “ “Boston PPTTTITTT TTT 


Boiter-0 overings. 
Chalmers-Spence o. . New York, N. Y..... 
H. W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York.... ‘ 
Shields & Brown, Chicagzo.......e0-eeeeereees 

Books and Journals. 

m. ‘I. Comstock, New York....+-+++++++« 
h H. Rolfe & Co., Boston..... - 
Sanitary News, Chicago.......- 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. . 
Useful Publishing Co., New York......... 
rass Go 








iil 






ods. 
Manhattan Brase Co., New York......-++++++- 


Brick (Ornamental). 
Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago 
Burns, Russell & Co., Baltimore. Md. 
Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., Phila. 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St: Louis. 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia. . ee 
Waldo Bros.. Boston ...... - 

Building Felt (Fire and W ‘aterproof). 


W. Johns M'f’g Co., New York... — 


Buildin Pa 
. B Hewitt nBros., Mew TWettrcccvcccccees 
it F. Watson, Erie, Wnini dcibdiens invibecs 
Ca 


W. & J. Sloane. New York.........00-ceeecess 
Cellar-Drainer. 
Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md........... 
Collag. Wingew | ard, 


ts. 
John i Pray'’s Sons & .. Boston.......... x 


— PEBcs EGecce sevccevccccccecces xx 


Guana 
Alsen’s 8 Sortland Cement Wks., N. ¥...... 
Baetjer & Meyerstein, New York... ..... 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York...... 
Howard Fleming, New York...........000++ 
Jonhneaon & Wilson, New York.. .. . 
pee & Co., New York...... .... 

ny York and Rosendale Cement 


T Andrews “Co., New York & Phila... 

icon Chair Seat Co., Boston............. 
Clocks for Public Buildings. 

Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn.. 
Conductors (Water). 

Austin, Obayke & Co, i gy yy 

Boston Spiral Tube Works, Bosto 
Conductor 










lv 
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i Dawehtuee: 








Contractin 
Flynt Durlding & Construction Co., Palm- 
er, Mass... 
Cornicemake 
> aman & eos. “Boston, Mass.. 
ersmiths and Metal-Workers. 
. Bwett & Co., Boston.....cccccccceseeees IV 
Gavatenn (Galvanized- Iron). 


Mesker & Bro.. St. Louis, Mo.........+000s000 xv 
Creosote Stains. 

S. Cabot, Jr., Boeton..........-ccceceeeeees xviii 
Decorative Leath 

Cc. R. —— & Co., Rew WOeR..ccrccccccescee i 
Decorato 





Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston 
Donald McDonald. Boston 









John Gibson, Philadelphia, Pa ja aa 
= Edgar Hartwell Co., New York...........ii 
W. J. McPherson, Boston .............s0-0000 1? 
Frank Hill Smith, Boston................00. ii 
William W —_ BE BOE Mcccecs ccceccccness ii 
Elevators. 
k. Brewer, a, Coscee seocccaccoveccccecees v 
Crane, New York re Chicago. ° a 
D. Frisbie & Co., Phila., Pa.......... wv 





L. 8. Graves & Son,Rochester, N. ¥ 
The Middlebrook Elevator M'f'g Co., De- 
gO rr 
Moore & Wyman, Bost 
Moree. Williams & Co., “Philadelphia 
or 





Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia... 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston, 
tng ines (Caloric Pumping). 


Yelamater Iron Works, New York.......... i 
|e & Co.. New York...cccce.ccccccccees xu 
Engines (Cas). 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia...... x1 
| Fire-proof Building. 
Henry Maurer, New ao oer ccceeeccccece xxiii 





Ottawa Tile Co., Chicag wd 
Raritan Hollow ‘and Perens Brick we. xxii 


John J. Schillenger, New York. ........... xxiii 

Wieht Fire-Prooting Co., New York. oxxin 
Fiexible Fillet. 

H. Whaite, Phila... .ccccccccccccsccccsccsccccces xvi 


Floors (Inlaid). 
Wm. Hannam & Co., New York 
National Wood Mf'e. “o.. New 
Wood- ~ Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
| Fret-Wo 
8. Ransomss Co., Cleveland, O..... ‘ 









Keeler & i = See PITTI TTIT TTT TTT xii 
Gas- Fix 

Archer & a M'f'g Co., New York 

Howland & Churchill, Boston 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York 

Stillman & Nicoll, Boston......... 
Gas-Machines. 

Combination Gas-Machine Co., Detroit.. 

Denny Bros. & Co., New Yor 

Pa. Globe Gas-Light Co. Phila. 












Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md oo? 
Tirrill Gas-Machine Co New York...........xi 
Gas-Stoves. | 
Goodwin Gas-Stove Co., Phila.......... eves Vii | 
Gas-Piping. 

J. F. Dalton, Boston......... oe secece scocasecondl | 


Glass. 
eS Marrener. New York.. 
P. F. McMahon, New York... . 
Tittany Meer Rpg SOE ROMecccceccccensccs tii 
Glass Roofing. 
Josephus Penne WOW Vorl&....ccccsosese -xvil 
Arthur E. Rendle, NeW York............0e0s a 
Glass (Stained and Ornamental). 
James Baker & Son, New York..........--.+ Ai 
The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., Phila., Pa,..iii 
Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati........... eb 
F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass.. 













Otto F. Falek & Co.. 4 ° cag 

Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila... ... ...,eeeeeee ii 
R. 8. Groves & Steil, iiiadeip hia... pececccccsces ii 
John Matthews, New York........ jon 


McCully & Miles, Chicago. .......00.0 ee 
McLean & Ritchie, Phila., Pa. . ‘ 
McPherson, Boston.. eee 
Donald MacDonald, Boston...........++++++: rid 
Redding. Baird & Co., Boston..........+++.00 ii 
Samuel ye BOstOR..ccccccccccccce socceccs ii 
Grates, 
Bissell & & Ov P itteburgh, Pa......ssese0 cores vi 
J.8. Conover & Co., New York ; 
Henry Dibblee, Chicago 
Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O.. ......1¥ 
W. H. Harnson & Boo., Philadelphia.......... vi 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York...... 
Wm. H. Jackson, New York........-+..+++- 
Gutter. 
D. Newton, B, Sowpent, R. I. ceddenvnvencsillll 
Hardwa 
Burditt & Williams, Boston.. Socsvccdes: WF 
Heating. Apparatus. 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimore............ 1 
bram Cox Stove Co . Philadelphi a. Pa.....vii 
Bloating: A pparatus (Steam ). 
Bates & Johnson, New Yor 
Duplex Steam Heater Co., New York 
** Florida” Boiler W ==. Geneva, N. Y.... 
Gorton Bouler M'f'g New York...... . 
A. A. Griffing Iron Be , Jersey City. es 
H. B. Smith Co., New 
St. Louis Heating ond v. entilating Co., St. 
CU, Bic 6s 0045 00edndtnesecccees: cvcovesd vii 








< 








James P. Wood & — Sa hiladelphia........... i 
Heliotype Proce 

Hehoty pe Printing Com pany, Boston ....... iv 
Hinges. 

M Robinson. ‘wae Wee. cccccccccceses xv 


inene (Spring 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York..xx1v 
Insurance. 
American Fire Ins. Co... . 
Continental Insurance C 
Insurance Co. of North America, Phil 
Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y.. 
Lron-W ork (Architectural). 
Bartiett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore... 
ton Bridge Works................ 
Carnegie Bros. & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Cheney & Hewlett. New York e ° 
Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N Be Gaccacke’ 
M. Clements, Cincinnati, O.... estesnees 
E. C. Cooper & Co., Philadel hia.. 
a et Hewitt & Co., New York.. 
. B. & J. M. Cornell, New York.. ae 
5: a. “t. Dimond, New York........+--.-- x 
Jackson Architectural Iron Works, New 
ZOSM cevsce. coe vecccoveccessecccccccoccvccs xix 












Iron-W ork (Architectural) (continued). 


Manly & Cooper M'f’g Co., Phila 
McHoee & Lyon, Dayton, O.. 
Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo.. 
A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, See 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co.. Paterson. N J. 
P Se Construction Co, Pittsbur,; 







Philadeiphi a Rustless Iron Co., Phi dias. 
Phenix Iron Co., Philadeiphia............. i 





Poulson & Eger. New York nen x 
Kilns. W.D. Thompson, New York....... 
Locks. 

Lexington M'f'g Co., Cincinnati, O.. -xill 


Yale & —— M'f'g Co., Stamford, Conn-xx1¥ 


Machin 


Goodell & V aters, Philadelphia........... xvii 
achinery (Laundry) 
lroy L “aed Machinery Co., Troy.. xxiv 
Mantel 
= aihew ‘Hall, Philadelphia, Pa............. vi 
. B. Kline, Philadelphia nadguacens Oe 
pant 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia bsiewecnid vu 
Marble. 


American Endol thie Co,, New York...... ini 
Marble Mosaics. 

J. Pasquali & C. Aeschlimann, New York...ili 
Marble-W orkers. 

A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York............. if 

Robert C. Fisher. New York..........cseeeee« i 
Metal-W orkers 


J. & RK. Lamb, = York.. ecccccceseccocell 
Mineral Wo 
8. Mineral Waol Co., New York.....x, xvi, 
eieuten Biack. 
Henry D. Dupee. Bosto ee 
Samuel H. French & 298 Philadelphia lV 
Opera Chairs. Composite Iron Works... xi 
Paint. 
F. W. Devoe & Co., New York. :..........5000.¥1 
H. W. Johns M'f’ g Co., New York xi 
Liquid Glass Paint Co.. Hartford Conn.......iti 
Photographic Outfits. 
H T. Anthony & Co., New York.. iii 


Photograph *. 
@ WEEN, CMMORMR, TED. cccccccoccccccccccces i 
Pipe-€ overing. 


Jc hns M’t’g Co.,New York.........x1ii 
Pumps (Steam) 
H. W. Johns M’f'g Co., New York........ xiii 


H. R. Worthington, New York acd Boston..\i 
Reflectors 


P oo New York.. seeeroeercccerees Ki 

wheate ter 
Tuttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and 

Boston Sed wraWs + dusesedceucencqcecesesons vii 

Rolling-Shutter. 
ee TR errr xv 

Hooang Materials 

W. Johns M'f'g 






Me oo & Co., Brits 
Felt Roofing Co., 

Roofers. 

John Farquhar’s Sons........... 
Rubber Goods 

New York Belt ng & Packing Co., N.Y.......iv 
Sanitary Supplies. 

Myers Sanitary Depot. New York.. 

Sanitas ~~ a_i Co., Boston.... 
Sash-Ch 

Smith & — ro f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn.. 





; 
; 
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Jron-iWork. THE 


NJSTEEL&IRON CO. ~) STANDARD WOOD 


TRENT RENTON,N. * 
ROLLED IRON BEAMS, ues ea 


CHANNELS, ANGLES sco. | M ACHINE - TURNED 


eget aaa BALUSTERS 


. . . . . d . = 
Architectural Periodicals, |°° vies" xessy tor vse, witn 
Tait’s Patent Dovetail. 
Prices for 1886. ' 
The London Architect, per year, .. s - $5.25} PEDESTAL & TURNED NEWELS. 


British Architect, ° ° ° 5.25 


Building News, . © ° ° ° 5.75 STAIR RAILS, 
A. H. ROFFE & Co., of all dimensions, worked, ready to put up 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.| Send det. Stamp for our 32 page Cata- Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. 
logue containing 200 Illustrations, of 

J. S. THORN, Balusters, Pedestal Newels, Brackets, 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer of Drops, ete. 


oe Sean-Francois Millet: Peasant 
THE BYAR PATENT COMB N . 
CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD,)| Architects, Builders, and others will confer a and Painter. 


Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron inone frame. | favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The Translated by HELENA DE Kay, from the French of 


The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- A ° . =) 78 ” SENSIER. With a rtrait of Millet, and 
merican Architect and Building News” when| ALFRED SE? . po , 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the ig a ieee iat Gon Moma, GaMEa 





ARCHITECTURAL 
SHEEG MECAL WORK. 


Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, 


IN BRASS, COFSEs AND ZINC. 








Bhi SY ars 
SN OE Rit Sa ee 
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5 
Se 


# 
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GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS, FINIALS, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 


Salem, Obio. 











" = 
SEF lh Salli ae ge se ne shbion etalk ited 


‘es intact | 
































































building trade. sendin or circulars or corresponding with d 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. Aad f wige } 9 tavo. Price, $3. : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. parties advertising in these columns. TICKNOR: & ©O., 211 Tremont) St., Boston, i 
PHILADELPHIA, 56 North 7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, ‘ 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. | 
124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 
Glass Merchants and Importers. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 
POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE'S CATHEDRAL GLASS, a 
CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. i 
Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 
Wetimntnce feeemichnA — A aU awttanccs 
BOOK NOTES. Summer,’ and read it over and over, ts a fit subject Jor tender q 
treatment and gentle commiseration” ‘ 
Rev. Samuret LoncGre.iow has the gratification of know = 7 
ing that ‘the four thousand copies of bis brother’s life, com- Tue bright little Book-Notes, of Providence, thus describes 3 
posing the first edition, are all sold, and that of the special | Maturin M. Ballou’s “ Edge-Tools of Speech”: “It is a large . 
édition de luxe not a copy remains unsubscribed for, while the | collection of condensed expressions of thought on a great e 
price has advanced from $12 to $20 at the retail book-shops. variety of subjects, by the most distinguished, or profound . 
—_—_— writers of all ages. It is arranged by subjects. Take the 3 
Grorce Cary Eaoreston, in the New York Commer- | word Novel, by which we mean a fictitious story. This book a 
cial Advertiser, thus commends Mr. Howells’s latest book: | gathers short, pithy expressions concerning it by Herschel, # 
“* Indian Summer,’ in that its characters are a more cultivated | Goldsmith, Emerson, Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Dryden, a 
lot than those in ‘Silas Lapham,’ will, perhaps, find more | Carlyle, Sala, Beecher, Willmott, Hamerton, Fielding, Swift, 
friends, and those who have followed Mr. Howells’s career | Macaulay, Sterne, Masson, Balzac, George Curtis, and others. 
with any closeness, will think they detect a gain in the refine- | It is not within the range of possibility for any reader to have 
ment of the artist’s touch. There is less elaboration and | read all these writers. Even had he done so, how could he 
emphasis to insure the grasping of a point. There is more reli- | remember just where to turn to these authors to find their 
ance on the under-current, which seems to come, not by con- | thoughts, and yet how convenient it is for a writer, or a 
scious act of the author, but by the necessities of the situation | speaker, to have quick access to them for illustrations. This 
he has created. ... The = who cannot enjoy ‘Indian ' book, for the uses for which it was wots, | is excellent.” Fi 
z —~- = = —— En A aN . o - —— a 
= aie 
| ments. Skylights, etc. Street-Li val and Pac , 
IP ante den nner m = ments | Bickefhougt Bros. New York...... za mit sordagntng, + Boston... eeeeseeee a values and Fs a « 
head free of charge.| | §.J. Pardessus, New York. viii Jas. H. Beggs & Co., Wilmington, Del.....xxiii | _ D, ered «Sons, New York... ........ xxii ‘ 
Sash-Cord. | Josephus Plenty. New OO Trlesatepapeee: xvii | Boston Terra-Cotta Co... .......:...000.. xxiii | Vault 
J. P. Tolman & Co., Boston........... ccocens x Arthur E. Rendle. New Yor A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy...xxui Dauchy yf Encago emmines ebnsveewsaeus iii 
Sash-Locks. John Seton, Brooklyn....... Northwestern Terre-Cotta Wks., Chicago.xxili | Venetian Blin : : 
Chandler & Farquhar, ee xvi G. L. Swett, Boston......... od bp iis SE Nan chaabuswcngebsebeboes rrii| Phillips — om “Willimantic Conn.. xi ; 
Scenery (Theatrical). | _&. Van Noorden, Boston........-+.....s++«. Perth Amboy Terre-Ootta Os... xiii | Ventila r = 4] 
Lafayette W. Seavey. New York Slate. | Tiles. | Globe Ventistor Co., Troy, N. V........... vit : 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.... American Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa...... x! American Encaustic puns Co., New Sesh. ; Mason Reguiator Co., ae Se vii Ne 
Harvard University, yy Mass | Bangor Union Slate Co., Bangor, Pa.. .-x | TT. Aspinwall & Son. New York ‘ 1 | 2 Ven Maceo. teste. nn Ne 
Institute of Technology, Bosto Story & Wilbur, Boston......... | Alfred Boote. New York..... ta, OCC M4 
Screens. Monson Slate Agency, Lowell, Mass.. | J. K. Brigham, New York... iii W. 8. Cooper & Co., Phila. Pa, 4 
American Screen Co.. Brookline, Mass....... xi | Stiding- Door | Henry Dibblee, Chic - fil peasy Huber . Co., New York fy 
Seg en he PB ion xn | Stabi wine, | xvi to. ae. F ay sea, M - «iii ~proe ng. 
r a PRS. cccaccvcecesss & York. oes ¥ 
Sheet Metal Work Samuel 8. Bent & ~~ New York........ xvii ~ sense Tile Ge. New — es iit Hiice E Rione Walerprts Co, » Mow York.zsii 
» Bakewell & Mullins, SS, a xx Stat (Bro | D. Person, New York......- xxii orstatt & Klatzl. a Beiscedies oe xi 
Shingte: Stains. National Fine Art Foundry, New York...xvini Lt. Watts. Philsdei saseies Godse ii | W indow-Screen oe % 
Cabot, Jr.. Boston.....+.ecseeesseeeseees xvill | Stone (Building). | U. 8. Encaustic Tile Co., In - e ae | k. T. Burrowes & Co. * Portland, Me xi : 
Shingles | (Metal) Carlisle Stone Co., Springfield, Mars... ...zx | Tra raps. Wire Lathing, ete. ~§ =” 4 
a. — ‘Hoorden & Co., Boston....+....0000. vui Clous h: Haldeman & Atlantic Stone Co., | we S. Cadell. Glovelamd, ©........0ccsceceees xxi| "Clinton Wire Cloth Go. Clinton, Mane. .....vi ca 
at 8, Ate ed ood. Cc w *m i 
Clark, ks Bunnett & Co. New York........... xxiv | satewel Granite Co., Bedford, Ind.. mo | sere Wot Turning Co., Jersey City, a Wire- Lething Co. New York. - u 
Shutter- W ork | MH. 8t. John. New York...... EE 2 |. aie -tietelddakaddcessetdelintunsdaaesdl xx | Wire and Iron Wor ¢ 
Dudley Shutter-We orker Co., New York....xvi xvi | Malone & Co., Cleveland, 0. .xxu Type Writin } National Wire & Iron Co., Detroit, Mich.. 


+ kxil | ary Seymour. New Wet cccvccccccesoccess xiil 
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anitarp Appliances. 





ase = THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 











. “a = f ¢ 
a Ko SO" SX mF” hy 
se Ae ¢ es a6 
™&These are fh appliances described in i Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘‘Sanifary Plumbing,” as the near- ( 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt peeen er 
describes the ‘‘Sanitas” goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” Wma. PAUL 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which I have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “ We think the ‘ Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
ifications, See Illustrated Catalogue. 
By using these Fm special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin flushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 
Valve, or other AGENTS: 
obstruction tO N. 0, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y 


the water-way. 1 4NDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven. 


HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


“muamuae ec! BOYES Patent Siphon Closets. 





“DIN 8 









wre now Sry ons 


> 101508 “OD 





















effective and durable. 
With or without the Valve, it is the 


best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 


Bet. “Thoro is no other ‘Trap ao ware See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


of retaining its WATER SEAL 





Yone that a i. , : YC “FICE: 

mates it in the surety MAIN OFFICE: | BRANCH OFFICE : 

of the VALVE SEAL.| 85 Beekman Street, New York. 235 Washington Street, Bostom 
The Valve keeps its 

seat by flotation, and PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
as compared with . : : F.E. CUDELL’S 


other Valves in The Sanitary News. 


Traps, is little or no 
Fesistance to the out | HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 


waste. JTJilust: ativ P s . 
Mud descriptive 42.| “ Weekly Journal of Sanitary 


page pamphlet sent Science. 
Sree on application. 


Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
—FOR— 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, 
and Wash-Tubs. 
204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





Office of Publication : European Office: : 
B. P. BOWER & CO. | 113 apams sr., 50 FINSBURY S8Q., 
Manufacturers, CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. | 


2 CLEVELAND, O. Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 


In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . ses 366 
Advertising, $2. 00 : an inch. 


The Gulf Stream Square- To 


WASHOUT WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 
W. S. COOPER’S 
Universal Flushing - Tank. ) 


This is made of finest porcelain, (in one 
piece) and is ey 
Warranted not to Craze. 

The provisions for thorough ventilation are 

the best yet devised. 

The Tanks are the simplest in construc- 
tion and most reliable flushing appliance 
ever made, and are superior to all othersin: 

















1. The Simple device by which the flow of water can be changed 
from 2 to 3, 4 or 5 gallons, adapting them to every kind of por- 
celain closet made. 

2. The Pull can be arranged in any position by the movement 





of but one screw. 

3. They can be changed from Right to Left Hand in one min- 
ute. ‘ 

4. The valves can be taken out and replaced without the use of 
solder in metal lined wood tanks.. 

5. The Ball-cocks are noiseless and frictonless. 





The Float-Ball is adjusted by means of a vertically arrayed 














screw, the Levers being made so strong as not to admit of being f 
bent. i 
7. No holding down of the handle is necessary, a quick jerk of bE 
the pull securing the same flow of water as a gentle pull. 
8. New Brackets have been devised to support these tanks ; 
which require no more space than that Necessary for the tank q 
P itself. | 
if i: These Zanks can be furnished in Cast-Iron Painted, } 
a i ' Japaned, Galvanized and Enamelled. Of wood lined ; 
u . . 3 
with tinned-copper, or sheet-lead ; wrought-brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered and of porcelain. 
¥y 
Price- List on application to the manufacturers, } 


THE W. S. COOPER CO., 
259 North Broad St., Phila, 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS 


ALSO 
Pressed Fronts. 
RE fine in color and quality. 


FF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
aad Uhe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 
Hand-made Ned Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Wa'inut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 












ey CHicacO | 
NANDERSON 
m4 PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL |F 


Pressed Brick. 














RICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annuaily over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coir, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 


THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
aid better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
4 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Huds on, Agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th “t. Ag’ta. 








INIPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 





} 


Are superior to any Var- | 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following 
reasons, Viz.: — | 

They possess more body, 
higher lustre, greater re- 
sisting properties to at- | 
mospheric influences, | 
action of water & alkali, 
are more elastic, will not 
scratch or mar, and are 


more durable. 


ROSENBERCS 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


toe Bg. leky & 








For all classes 
| Inside Work, 
Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
FINISH. 
For 
Outside Work, 
Requiring extreme dura- 
bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
| TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
| where No. 1 is too slow 
drying. 





Manufactured by 








WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue »D. 


Standard Varnish Works, 


D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Sencé ~ 


» Samples and full particulars. 





Building Stones. 
OBELINK 4 Brick and Stone 
cewrrat 8 Water Proofing (o,, 

PARK * |. § 


** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 


55 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 






Apply at Office for 
Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 





QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Red. 


Corsehill, 
24 Pine St., New York. 


@. P. SHERWOOD, 
BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - £Bedford, Ind. 


+] iJ J 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME, 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 8 Astor House, New York. 


(Scotch.) 




















Cements, 


HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Barham English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil, 
K. B. & S. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 








A Hand-bvok of Legendary mda 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ExskiNe CLEMENT. Profusely illustra od, 
Fourteenth ed{tion, ~& 
Cloth, $3. 


and with a complete index, 


vised and enlarged, Crown 8vo, 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 
By CLARA Exskint CLEMENT. Seventh 
Crown &vo, $3. 


grams. 
edition, revised and enlarged. 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘| Tickror & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Fire-proof Building. 


~ THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 
202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


Seeeeiecee,, FIRE- CLAY TILE CEILINGS 


7) 
MQ QA A 
















A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 








| haf WAT ie 
i iinapagttt i ade 


Hint ina Hite e 

RT 500,000 ft. now in use. 
1 The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 


Tbe Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 


SN Porus Terra Cotta, 


S All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 







































PATENTED JULY 2], 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





'  RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


‘ Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 











4 ti : Flat arch between iron 
- POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 
: For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


: Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
Broadwa Ney York Seasd, Hectie & Oe, Aitamare, 2 
i j ' 1 { R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 





Gro. M. MouLTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’). Man’g’r. 


| FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


FOR THE INTERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto 
Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLID 
and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE Orrawa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 

Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 

JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


Fire-Proof protec- 
tion for Iron and 
Wood Columns 
and Girders. 

Special de- 
signs On ap- 
plication. 























FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best . . An improvement on 
neiaeracteroe Corrugated Wire Lathing. s-wave 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


| 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
{ 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


oO. 29, Directory of Architects 


Throughout the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, $1.00. 
USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 62 West 10th St., New York. 





Offices : 














Ask your Bookseller for it. 


Cerra-Cotta. 











Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





si fea ¢ 





a Tey SS 
324-390 FIRS 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos, 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 


MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works, 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 


Works: City Office : 
Corner Clybourn & ta@.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 


Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 








ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations, 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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New York. 


©:31E 17th st 










North Side 
Union Square, FY | 
2d door from = § 
BROADWAY. | = a) este 

— a A 


“A. 


Established, 1827. 








esigners and Manufacturers 


Grates, Fenders 


—AND— 
Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
4iin fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 








FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every deseription and 
finish for Interiors, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
l| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 
}REMOVED to [29 Sth AVE. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 











PRIZE MEDALLISTS. — 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL ro, 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PaRIs, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


seme’ STEEL SHUTTERS "57 


Revolving 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Paten: 
Metallic Venetian Blinds, 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


Fire & Burg. 











Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styies 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Yale = Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. | 25 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 




















Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 





Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. 


use for any purpose. 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. 


It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 
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pUNDY RADIAT; 


BA OR MYERS 
STEAM=- All 
H 0 soR= < R Chin 
T iW ater- 
TWAT BY o Close 
—AAGRIFFING IRON CO. « In one 
yt piece wit 
—— Trap 
combined. 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY Nv: 








Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 






DECECO 











Siphon}| .. _ ie 
Water- The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
ater Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu 
Closet tions our specialty 
Estimates furnished. Serd for I)lustratea Catalogue. 
and large 
Stock 
Cleopatra. 
PLUMBERS’ a 
oped By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition 
' with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 
A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost among 
the European novelists of today. 











** Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 





and 


Reserve for re-insurance. $2,265,427.88 
55,969.52) 


of which for Inland Marine, $55 





Reserve ainple for all claims........ 553:171.36 
Capital paid in in cash............. 1,000,000. 
Net Surplus..........--cccscesees --1,358,879.85 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 


In Various Styles, 


Send for Catalogue. 


VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman 8t., N. Y¥. 


scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and charm of style present Madame 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is very unex- 
pected, and managed with artistic power.’”’ — Boston 
Traveller. 


American Whist. 


By G. W. P. 


SUPERIOR 


Finish. 1 vol. 16mo. 


and Enlarged $1.00. 


A new and fully revised and much enlarged editio: 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com 


Sixth Edition, Revise 








Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$5,177,478.99 
The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00) 
CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 
H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT. 
igencies throughout the United States. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


panion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This 
invaluable book will be indispensable to all who play 
whist. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 











AYLOR’ 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and 


JOHNSON & WILSON, 
91 Liberty Street, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 





PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every tion and make, including new and 
original ~~ = solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 


Always Fresh 


Gen. Agts., 





Send for Pamphlet. 








